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accelerated 


ROGER H. NELSON 


Generous resource units with exercises clearly 
designated for Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th semesters. 





A fresh, direct approach to learning the 
keyboard that generates enthusiasm with sweeping 
daily advances in speed and accuracy. 


‘BUSINESS EDUCATION PUBLISHERS INC. 


Hundreds of specialized, interest- 
arousing drills. 


Forty pages of thrilling new timed 
copy, beautifully illustrated, prefigured for one-, 
three-, and five-minute timings. 


An ‘‘on-the-job”’ touch with authentic 
After completing the 


sentences on the forego- letters and business papers representing the ten top 
oe  pmeae = employment sources for typists. Matching letterheads 
of the followi 
—— ing available. 
Set your machine for And many other sparkling sections... 
a 7O-space line. Use 
double spacing through- 

















appara tagged @ horizontal centering e@ telegrams 
a ag gray ® vertical centering ® outlines 
the sheet. Correct all ® grammar-punctuation ® manuscripts 
® envelope addressing © duplicating 
Repeat the f P P 
exercise | 
time permits. ® postal cards © legal documents 
— ® speed-development ® tabulation 
has bees called many things. The English termed ¥ ® typewriting theory review 
good customer w' they first saw him running about on Dp 
naked. fet that the Indian would surely ‘ 
et for the fine Many early settlers bs . ° ° 
called the Indian and felt that the only . 523 elTe] pages — chuck full of pictures, drills, 
was a dead one. Ot eettlers him a good farmer . ° ° e 
and copied his ways. As the country grew and we called the oe timings that speedily build a balanced type- 
Indian a true American but pushed him aside he was in our way. aw e 
Today, we call the Indian our brother but bm. While our white 0 writing skill. 
society has progressed, we have kept the Indian to the marginal fi 
areas of the country where he can expect nothing poverty and disease. 
D—SPEED ANO ACCURACY PRACTICE Cr ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe ee eo et ee ee 


: Take two one-minute timings on the following sentence. Use 
these timings as a warm-up practice—attempt to type with the greatest possible 
speed without making errors. List your word-per-minute score and the total num- 
ber of errors by each writing. Use a 60-space line. 

Following these one-minute writings, take one or two five-minute timings on 
Part D of Lesson 27. Use « 70-space line 


wr 
That which you can do well is that which you should do often. 


[53] 











NEW DITTO SURE-FEED SYSTEM 


FEEDING MECHANISM 


MAKES EVERYONE AN EXPERT! 


New DITTO Sure-Feed Duplicator has the first fully perfected 
HERE’S feeding mechanism in duplicating! By eliminating guesswork 
HOW! adjustments, this new feeding system assures even grade school 
pupils of getting perfect feeding and duplicating, every single 
sheet! Many late-model school machines can be quickly converted 
to this feeding system. It’s available now on all new school dupli- 
cators. Find out more! Mail the coupon, or call your DITTO 
branch or dealer for a free demonstration. 


Ditto. 


Your single source for everything in duplication 
g J ¥ I 





With one of four simple settings, the Feed Pressure 


Lever assures single sheet feeding of every weigh 
8 8 y 8 t DITTO, Inc., 3336 Pratt Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 


of paper—from 16-pound to card stocks. 
Send me information on DITTO duplicators for schools 


New-type Paper Separators feed only one sheet at Arrange a DITTO demonstration at my school 
a time—every time, even round corner and specially 
punched sheets. } Name and Title 





New positive-locking side guides allow up to1/16inch Neien ot Gihees 
variation in paper widths without skipping or double- 
feeding. Address 


Lift Lever permits fast, easy insertion of paper. County 
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toughest in the class... 


The Royal Electric comes from a long line of 
sturdy types. Ruggedness runs in the family. 
All over the country, more and more schools 
are recognizing this fact. 
PROOF? During the first six months of 1959, 
schools bought 50% more Royal Electrics than 
in the last six months of 1958. 
That’s half again as many in any language, 
a rousing vote of confidence in Royal reliability. 


Like many rugged characters, the Royal 


GOYAL electric 


oan 


Electric also has its gentle side. The touch, for 
instance. And the smooth, easy operation. 

Fond of students and teachers, too. Makes 
typing easier to learn and easier to teach with 
exclusive features such as MAGIC® MARGIN 
and TWIN-PAK® RIBBON. 

If you feel this kind of advantage belongs in 
the typing classes at your school, just telephone 
your Royal Representative. He’ll be glad to 
introduce you to the Royal Electric...personally. 


~.» Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters, 
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editorial 


Elizabeth T. Van _ Derveer 
Montclair State 


Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


College 


peetenn cohesiveness in educational groups 

such as science and language are making all 
the more evident the apparent apartness of 
business education. On the surface, at least, 


teachers of biology, teachers of general science, 
teachers of physics and chemistry are primarily 


teachers of science. 
Can_ business learn to sublimate 
diverse specialized interests to the interest of 


teachers 


business education as a whole? Let us consider 
some of the ways we are apart and some of the 
ways in which we might draw closer together. 

Business education teachers are apart natur- 
ally because of the stated objectives of the total 
program—general and vocational. Most busi- 
ness teachers understand and strive to meet 
established vocational aims. Almbst as many are 
impatient and lacking in understanding of the 
gencral business education aims. No improve- 
ment is likely to come in the development of 
better understanding between these two groups 
until one or two things happen. At the learning 
level more teachers must prepare to teach gen- 
eral business well—general business for the 
non-business student as weli as for the business 
student. Interest in general business must be 
carefully developed and nurtured in the pro- 
spective teacher who arrives at the college or 
university with a built-in burning desire to 
teach subject matter other than general busi- 
ness. An awareness and an acceptance of every 
business teacher’s personal responsibility for 
the success of this part of the business program 
is desirable. At the service level a rotation plan 
requiring every business teacher to share in 
teaching the general business subjects—al- 


6 


a 


though guaranteed to be bitterly opposed by 
those solidly entrenched in their specializations 

should awaken and may even kindle an ap- 
preciation of the possibilities of the general 
business courses. Although crossing subject 
matter lines may not be feasible in the highly 
departmentalized large city school, most high 
schools in the country are not large city schools. 
Therefore such a rotation system is possible 
and needs only agreement among the members 
of a single business education staff in a single 
school to make it work. This common experi- 
ence in a non-skills area should assist in de- 
veloping unity in the department which is dar- 
ing enough to try it. 

Business educators are separated by types of 
learning—skill and non-skill. This was touched 
upon in the previous discussion only slightly 
although it is undoubtedly contributing to the 
division between general and vocational sub 
ject matter also. Typewriting, shorthand, and 
office practice are primarily skill subjects while 
distributive education, general business, and 
accounting are primarily non-skills subjects. 
The skills teachers are adept at failing to 
recognize or to become interested in the prob- 
lems of the non-skills teachers—usually on the 
grounds of ignorance—and vice versa. 

Requiring every prospective business teacher 
regardless of his major to learn to teach typing 
might be one way to jump this barrier. Type- 
writing teachers will be needed as typewriting 
is now considered a communications tool and 
enrollments are increasing everywhere. 
Through this preparation, 
teacher would receive some understanding of 
the problems of skill development. 

The apartness caused by Federal and non- 


every business 


Federally supported programs is one overcome 
at the local and state levels frequently and 
happily because of the stature of the people 
active in the program. Every effort certainly 
should be made to present all of business edu- 
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ALERTNESS in business education 


cation to a community rather than to present 
it divided. The individual teacher in both 
groups can do little in this situation except to 
try to find ways and means of working as a 
single rather than a divided department. In 


fact, the business teacher of the non-supported . 


program may find considerable help through 
the techniques used by the distributive educa- 
tion department in their dealings with the 
public. Much help in this matter is given, 
fortunately, by the state supervisors of dis- 
tributive education. 

Further evidences of apartness exist in con- 
vention activities. “Something for everyone” 
has become the rule in order to guarantee at- 
tendance; “something,” that is, in a specific 
narrow specialization. Isn’t it rather ridiculous 
to think that we seldom get together to talk 
about the business curriculum in general? 
Especially, in this day when bold imaginative 
thinking and leadership is necessary to make 
provision for the services business education 
can provide to the general curriculum in 
specialized programs, to the slower, and to the 
faster students why do we fiddle around with 
words-a-minute in typewriting, closing entries 
in bookkeeping, transcription rate in shorthand 
— “something for everyone’? Even when the 
program is planned otherwise, we, the audi- 
ence, bring it back to these perennial topics. 
The situation might be likened to massaging 
the limbs of the patient while he dies of general 
malnutrition. 

Seldom, if ever, do business teachers at high 
school and college level mingle in teachers 
meetings with teachers of schools of secretarial 
science and business administration. Why? 
Are our interests so different? Is our subject 
matter so unlike? Does it make good sense to 
isolate ourselves? 

Nor do we regularly attend conventions of 
other educational groups. One evidence of our 
lack of interest in programs which affect the 
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business education program is seen in the 
growth of the guidance movement. Qualified 
though he is, the business educator may not 
now become a teacher counsellor in some states 
unless he becomes a guidance specialist first. 
Would the 18-hour sequence have been im- 
posed for certification for teacher counsellor 
if all classroom teachers who wanted to remain 
teachers but also to work in the guidance pro- 
gram had spoken more forcefully in favor of 
continuing the part-time teacher counsellor? 
(Formerly this position required only six hours 
of guidance education.) 

Other cases of apartness exist, but those 
mentioned and the elementary proposals for 
partial remedy should be sufficient to pose the 
seriousness of the situation. Many of the 
remedies mentioned apply more to the begin- 
ning or prospective teacher than to the experi- 
enced teacher. It is easier to begin a program 
with those just beginning their own study. 
However, here is a plea directed to the experi- 
enced classroom teacher who is quite content 
with things as they are and who sees no im- 
perative need to enlarge or to revise his present 
personal area of interest; and to the teacher 
who lacks the energy or perhaps the interest 
to do more than teach his classes. For the sake 
of progress, will these persons please consider 
the possibility of refraining from indoctrinat- 
ing the new teacher with a laissez-faire, leave- 
me-alone philosophy? Times have changed and 
are changing more rapidly than most of us 
like. In order to do the job they can do—per- 
haps in order to survive—business educators 
will have to learn to act together on the basic 
problems of the moment, locally, statewide, and 
nationally. We must learn to reflect, to decide, 
and to act regardless of the natural apartnesses 
of subject matter, purpose, and ways of teach- 
ing. Let us first be teachers of business educa- 
tion; second, teachers of stenography or book- 
keeping, or some other specialty. 





this is the new IBM Electric 





Just look at its beautiful, low profile, its cleanly sculptured lines—thi§ is the machine that makes typing 


exciting, that stimulates in the student a desire to learn. And this IBM Electric is dramatically new on 
the inside too, with 28 important engineering advances—features fhat make the new IBM Electric a 
more durable typewriter for minimum down time, maximum stud@fMt use... features that help your 


students learn faster with fewer errors. Yes, this is the finest, most deBendable teaching typewriter made, 





Conant no Enemy of 


“Conant is no enemy of business education” 
according to a recent business education magazine 
editorial." The use of the term “no enemy” in 
place of the word “friend” is a figure of speech 
known as litotes. It is obvious that when the writer 
of the comment used the term he did not mean 
friend, but something approximating it. When we 
say a girl is not unattractive we may mean among 
other things that there are others worse looking or 
we may mean that she has a personality which 
makes her lack of beauty of less consequence. 
Figures of speech are delightful instruments for 
communication. They can mean one thing to the 
writer and give quite a different interpretation to 
the reader. 

Conant does have a few kind words to say about 

Fa a a business subjects: 
observation Opinion 1. There should be no antithesis between voca- 
tional and academic work. Bus those taking such 


courses should be put on special honor rolls if they 


* @ 
an 0 iter icta do good work so as not to desecrate the sacredness 
of the academic honor roll. 


| 2. The American high school should be compre- 

hensive in that vocational and academic subjects 

Herbert A. Tonne should be taught in all schools. Bus the upper 

New York University fifteen per cent in ability should take a straight 
academic program. 

3. Vocational programs should not be used as 

dumping g 

But since Conant is blissfully unconcerned about 


rounds for those of low academic ability. 


these young people of less academic ability they 
continue to be dumped into business courses with- 
out plan or purpose. Conant and company are much 
‘concerned about those above 110 I.Q. That there 
are equally large numbers of young people below 
go I.Q. is ignored. The result is that they are 
dumped into business courses not adapted to them. 
What this practice does to them and to the students 
for whom the programs are provided is apparently 
not important to the academician as long as the 


1“The Conant Report’’, Business Education World, 39 (May 1959) p. 13 
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Business Education? 


upper fifteen per cent are provided for. 

The dilemma that Conant has gotten himself 
and others into is caused by his own lack of aware- 
ness of the nature of business education and other 
vocational subjects. Is he for (or against) the 
present shopwern form of business education that 
is all too prevalent in most schools or is he tor (or 
against) a more effective streamlined business 
education? Presumably Conant is no supporter of 
the out-of-date courses in science, fact-ridden 
chronological courses in history that comprise most 
of what is given in the name of social studies in 
the school, memoriter type of mathematics, unin- 
spired English literature and ineffective composi- 
tion, and certainly he has no tolerance for the 
futile gestures now typically made in the name 
of language instruction. Therefore we must pre- 
sume that he likewise has little patience with long 
drawn-out courses in shorthand that emphasize 
theory at the expense of ability to produce useful 
transcripts; academic courses in bookkeeping that 
perpetuate a torm of business activity that is now 
at best a vestigial remnant; typing courses that 
glory in words-a-minute standards at the expense 
of ability to do functional production work; 
clerical practice composed largely of busy work and 
futile efforts in remedial instruction in the funda- 
mental processes. No! Conant must be addressing 
his comments toward the functional vocational 
and efficient business education that is emerging 
here and there under the direction of teachers who 
are aware of the nature of job training in the 
1960's. 

In terms of the type of efficient job-oriented 
business education that should be the concern of 
Conant his comments on vocational education in 
general and business education in particular are 
most inadequate.” Conant fails to realize that: 

1. An intensive minimum skill program in typing 


is basic for all students and especially important 
2 James B. Conant. The American High Sch 
Hill Book Company, 1958. 


ol Today, New York, McGraw- 
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for Conant’s pets—that upper fifteen per cent. 

2. A streamlined job-directed course in shorthand 
that would provide ability to secure part-time em- 
ployment so necessary for many who go to college 
these days is especially important for a considerable 
number of the girls who are among the upper fifteen 
per cent if they are to have the funds to get through 
college. 

3. An understanding of the use of accounting as 
an instrument of control and of its limitations as 
such an instrument is as basic to “solid” education 
as most of the fluff of generalization offered in 
academic subjects. The same value holds true for 
many of the business techniques which are ignored 
in. the academic subjects. 

4. Assuming that business subjects and academic 
well taught, and Conant’s 


subjects are equally 


evidence seems ‘to indicate that the balance is in 
favor of job-oriented subjects, they have equal 
transter-of-training value. Thorndike demonstrated 
this at the beginning of the century, but Conant 
ignores this evidence. 

5. Conant turns his back upon the non-academic 
members of the secondary school household. This 
practice is characteristic of the academician. These 
young people need especially carefully prepared 
learning materials; teachers who know how to 
teach them; and objectives that are realizable. 


Conant would not “dump them” on vocational 


programs but he would 


does not tell where he 
dump them. 

Conant may be no enemy of business education, 
but he certainly is not a friend. I will not engage 
in litotes by saying that Conant’s polemics have 
“not been without disservice’ to business educa- 
tion. Just because he speaks with apparent fair- 
ness and objectivity, and because of his eminent 
position his voice is most effective in swaying 
public opinion. Unless he explains and clarifies his 
position in short order Conant has done a positive 


disservice to business education. 





Cover PHOTO 

Senior Supervisor’s hard at work. Actual 
job duties being performed at the “status” 
desks 


EACHING Office Practice is like 
death, and 
It is 
a rare opportunity to develop one’s 
I’m glad | 
I can heed the 


expe riencing divorce 


drought all in the same year. 
“in- 


character. Even so, 


yo) 


herited” it, for now 


hue and cry of modern business men: 


“Send me a girl who can spell and 
stall a salesman.” While doing this I 
an also deliver on the dictates of the 
“Educate the 


progressiv e sche 0] ; 


whole child.” 

Office Practice is one of the most 
challenging, culminating and _all-in- 
clusive courses found in any high 
school curriculum. It is also com- 
paratively new as a course in itself. 
Many business teachers, (and non 
business teachers) have recently re- 
ceived assignments to the office prac- 
tice laboratory only to discover it 
isn’t just another typing course, or 
machine calculation 


just another 


course. The office practice teacher 
who endeavors to provide truly ade- 
quate preparation for the activities of 
her students following graduation, 
will want to offer opportunities to her 
students for the development of em 
ployable personal characteristics as 


well as technical skills. 
“Knowledge Ain't Enuf!" 


The personnel men made this state 
ment at a recent Bay Area meeting. 
loday’s business men are employing 
60 per cent of female workers in 
clerical positions, and they are inter 
ested in technical skills, of course, but 
they are also interested in employees 
who can handle temperaments as 
the 


practice teacher who endeavors to 


well as typewriters, and office 
teach the economy of emotion as well 
as erasers will enable her students to 
participate more fully in their chosen 
fields. For this reason office practice 
becomes a laboratory of living, and 
the teacher enjoy s the rare opportun 
ity of working with capable students 
in an atmosphere of maximum free- 
dom in schedule and curriculum. 
And to keep this free, flexible and 
formative atmosphere from collaps 
Sherlock 


Berkeley, 
directing 


* When this article was written, Mrs. 
was teaching at Berkeley High School, 
California. She is now teaching and 
student activities at Piedmont High School 





La, 


One supervisor files while another gets out instruction material to help some “trainee.” 


Supervisor checks out supplies while two others take charge of 


ing around her ears, she must do 
several things : 

(1) Realize that habits, attitudes, 
and skills are caught—we all know 
not taught, and that since she is oper 
ating informally, without benefit of a 
formal classroom structure, every 
thing she says and does must be “ex- 
emplary.”” Every teacher must feel 


this, of course, but it is sometimes 


easier to be “exemplary” seated be 
hind a desk or standing in front of 
a map. It is much more difficult when 
you’re surrounded by three dozen 
anxious girls clamoring for schedules 
and scotch tape ! 

(2) Remember that the first step in 
economical learning is the establish 
ment of a goal. Be clear and explicit 
about the skills to be developed and 
methods to be employed. 

(3) 
along with others, must be aware of 
Stu- 


The office practice teacher, 


the outcomes of her teaching. 
dents can sit through a lukewarm 
history class and escape relatively un- 
harmed if they do not learn anything. 
But 
seldom apathetic. By the very nature 


office practice students are 


of the laboratory set-up they are 
bound to form some work habits 
behooves the 


good or bad-—and it 


teacher to examine the educational 


storeroom 
purchasing and dispensing. 


outcome of the undisciplined, lazy, 
class using slip shod methods to get 
their work done. 

(4) An office practice teacher must 
be aware of the importance of the 
initial learning activities. The way a 
skill or attitude is learned the first 
time affects the permanence and ef 
fectiveness of the teaching situation 

(5) She must be aware of the na 
ture of effective performance in order 
to demonstrate and evaluate proper 
performance. Here again, the girls 
will copy jer techniques and rely 
upon her judgment, right or wrong! 

(0) \bove all, the teacher must re 
member that students generally learn 
only those things which satisfy their 
take them toward. their 


needs and 


goals. 
Find the “Springs to Action" 


Office practice students are usually 
senior girls, and their goals at this 
point in their educational programs 
usually include college (working their 
way through perhaps), going to busi 
ness school, or working in an office. 
The teacher must be able to capitalize 
upon these goals, but she is also re- 
sponsible for presenting new fields of 
interest that can be related to indi- 
vidual goals. The fact that the office 
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FRAMEWORK for 
GROWTH 


Student 


@ Mary Jane Sherlock 
Piedmont High School* 
Piedmont, California 


practice teacher has students with 
goals is a factor which greatly facili- 
tates her teaching. Once the girls dis 
cuss these goals and they see the need 


for what is being taught to obtain 
these goals, half the battle of teaching 


is won. Motivation is the sine que non 


of learning, and if the office practice 


teacher finds the “springs to action” 
within each of her girls, she can offer 
them the means to temporarily or per 
manently solve their economic and 
perhaps social problems for years to 
come, 

Someone once said that success was 
merely finding your mountain and 
then climbing it. Enabling your stu 
dents to find their mountain is often 
the 


with girls in the friendly and infor 


times rich reward of working 


mal atmosphere of the office practice 
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@ “Office 


practice is one of the most 
challenging, culminating and _all-inclu- 
sive courses found in any high school 


curriculum.” 


them to 


And 


climb it, at least in part, is almost a 


laboratory. enabling 
sure outcome of the weeks you will 
share together. 

Establish Correct "Feeling-Tone" 
Many things can be done in a class 
room sitting behind a desk, but more 
things can be done, believe it or not, 
in a Classroom where, at times, many 
vestiges of a formal classroom disap 
pear—where a girl has no alternative 
but to wait her turn; to tolerate the 
“dibs-on-the-new-machine” student : 
to adjust when asked to stay over 
time ; to finish her work and that of 
someone else before the end of the 
day ; and to maintain her poise while 
instructing a group of new girls on 

a specific technique. 
Other valuable teaching and learn- 


ing processes are involved in the lab 


arrangement if the teacher establishes 
the correct feeling-tone in the situa 
tion: 

(1) She can see that the student 
gets the right product by the right 
method 

(2) She can help the student utiliz 
previously learned skills and discover 
the relationships between typing, 
shorthand, business machines, mathe 
matics, English, and bookkeeping 
This gives the student practice in de 
veloping specific relationships within 
the whole—generalizing from and r 
lating to her entire educational pro 
Pram. 

(3) She can present problem solv 
ing situations, requiring the student 
to think creatively and imaginatively 
This can include everything from d 
sign layouts to human relations prob 
lems. 

(4) She « 
pand her experiences permitting het 
to better deal with 


many situations satisfactorily. (Guest 


an help the student ex 


interpret and 
speakers, field trips, job interviews, 
will all do this. ) 

(5) She can present multiple op 
portunities for trial and error learn- 
ing. The most significant solution to 
a problem is oftentimes the result of 
many trials and many errors. Thes« 
trials can be guided to develop pa 
tience, flexibility, persistence, and 
respect for accuracy. The errors can 
be made under the guidance of some 
one who understands error, who en 
courages exploration, and who is en 
thusiastic, spontaneous, and apprecia 
tive of a student’s triumph ovet 
errors 

These teacher-student goals can be 
reached, but the kind of class that 
would develop the best student prep 
aration has some unusual require 
ments. This half-classroom-half-lab 
oratory technique calls for some p 
abilities on the of the 


When a 


with a teeming roomful of adolescent 


culiar part 


teacher. teacher is faced 
girls (our classes have 42 students 
each now) all working on individual 
assignments at 21 different ma 
chines or stations; using numerous 
skills ; asking multitudes of questions ; 
and running innumerable errands 
throughout a large campus — that 


teacher has her hands full! 





Perhaps it would be helpful to de- 
scribe one office practice situation that 


attempts to operate in the framework 


just described. You will see how vari- 


ous techniques are employed in an at- 
tempt to produce maximum results in 
the learning situation, which is really 
the optimum development of each 
student in the class. 

Our office practice classes are oper 
ated as practice offices with an Office 
Manager and Managerial Staff—Pro- 
duction Manager, Stores Manager, 
Office Operations Manager and Per 
sonnel Manager. These students are 
all selected from advanced classes to 
assist in the rotation program and in- 
struction of the Office 
The students have agreed that. the 


Practice I’s. 


program is a most valuable one from 
the standpoint of the experience 
gained by the trainees and the re 
sponsibility of supervision shared by 
the Office Manager and others on the 
Managerial Staff. 

This organization goes so far as to 
desks, 
name plates and electric typewriters 
for the Managerial Staff. So the com- 


include executive secretary 


petition for these coveted “status” 
positions is keen as the students work 
their way through Office Practice ] 
IT and Applied Office Practice as well 
as the Cooperative Work Experience 
program (a 4-4 plan involving actual 
afternoon employment off-campus. ) 
As a result, even the little things are 
well-taken care of—the pencils arén’t 
dull and the plants aren’t dusty. 
The Managerial Staff earn their 
electric typewriters and name plates 
for a great deal of responsibility 
comes their way as soon as they can 
handle it. These details include the 
following: taking roll; typing report 
cards; checking, posting and filing 
announcements ; keeping up person 
nel files ; taking inventory and order 
ing supplies; changing the bulletin 


boards and creating displays for 
student teachers from the University 
of California; giving and grading and 
recording timed writings; collecting, 
proofing, and recording class assign 
ments; giving routine spelling, Eng- 
lish grammar and Business English 
tests ; 


of the various 


instructing students in the use 
machines ;- ordering 


machine repairs; cleaning machines ; 
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room management, signing out sup- 
plies, keeping book receipt charts; 
scoring speed charts; filing; taking 
care of faculty job work in duplicat- 
assignments; giving 


ing or typing 


demonstrations of office practice 
work to other classes; and acting as 
general secretarial assistants. The 
teacher is careful to see that the stu- 
dents assigned to the responsibility 
of instructing the other girls are 
really competent and present the 
material and guide the girls in the 
right way. 

The 


major instruction, changes in “‘per 


teacher is responsible for 
sonnel” ; assigning grades and general 
supervision, training the “super 
visors” and helping them to handle 
some “knotty” problem or personal- 
ity. This opportunity for leadership 
training is a most worthwhile one for 
the advanced students in the business 
department. They appreciate and han 
dle the extra jobs that require think 
ing, advance planning, and working 
closely with other people. They are 
always amazed at how they immedi 
ately must learn to say some things 
to some people in just a certain way. 

The whole flow of work, emotion, 
and time in the office practice labo- 
ratory is greatly facilitated when the 
students know just what is expected 
of them. For this reason we have 
adopted a list of suggestions which 
are distributed early and thoroughly 
discussed with the new girls each 
term. Some portions of the manu 
script like 
hard-hearted Hannah. 


dictates from a 
And at 


with 


sound 
times 
the class may go along this. 
However, in the final analysis I have 
vet to meet the student who did not 
appreciate firmness, fairness, and 
freedom. This is what this program 


allows. 


Hard Work—Teaching the Individual 


Office practice, albeit very valuable, 
is an expensive course to offer in 
terms of supplies and equipment. In 
order not to kid herself and the stu 
dents, and allow everyone to benefit 
fully from the program, the office 
practice teacher, like any other, must 
be careful not to waste her time or 
that of her students. 
are not fooled by slip-shod methods 


Good students 


on the part of any teacher. The teach- 
er will have to organize almost, but 
not quite, to the point. of over- 
organization because of the need for 
rotation plans, rush job assignments, 
repair schedules, inventories, films, 
guest speakers, etc. The fact that she 
delegates so much “authority” means 
that 


than decreases her own organizational 


she sometimes increases rather 


problems. We are all aware that most 
of the time it is ever so much easier 
to “do it yourself” rather than ex 
plain, and train, and refrain, but we 
do it, knowing how much more bene- 
ficial this approach is for the student 
No two days are ever the same 
new problems present themselves 
every day in the mountains of memos 
that accumulate on the desk and in 
the mailbox of the office practice 
teacher. She has the opportunity of 
working with the entire faculty and 
administration as tasks develop that 
the class can handle: rally boy lists, 


activity 


song sheets, honor student 


lists, P.-E. 


(This is the character building as 


schedules, ad infinitum. 
signment I spoke of. The students 
are nothing to handle compared to the 
foibles of, and forces exerted by, 
dallying, determined and disorganized 
colleagues—we all have them—when 
they discover their particular job has 
been unavoidably delayed by a dam 
aged Ditto drum.) 

If the class is carefully organized 
to permit a maximum development of 
the student leaders and minimum in 
volvement of the teacher’s time in 
extraneous detail and activities that 
would provide experience for some 
one else, she will find time to “‘teach 
the individual” and this is a situation 
that idealistic for 


is purely many 


“prop 
them up in the window sill or hang 


other teachers in this day of 


them from the rafter.” Teaching the 
individual enables the instructor to 
guide her students into many reward 
ing avenues, giving them individual 
research projects, filing and study 
assignments in accordance with their 
abilities and interests. This “getting 
to know” the student is what makes 
the office practice assignment worth 
the time and trouble, in spite of dam 
aged Ditto drums, machine mixups 


and grievances. 
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Bookkeeping’s 
Newest 
Approach 


A NATURAL ONE 


V. E. Breidenbaugh 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


if interest in the subject of 


bookkeeping lags we perhaps are 


responsible.” 


Hf success or failure of any un 
dertaking — social, political, spir 
itual, or economic can usually be at- 
tributed to the approach taken in the 
solving of problems related to these 
facets of our daily living. In a large 
measure the approach made to a sub 
ject will determine whether or not 
students will become interested and 
be motivated into a desire to learn 
and master the subject. First of all 
the teacher must be sold on the sub 
ject; and, secondly, he must be able 
to sell it to his students. I am con 
that 


curriculum can and does contribute 


vinced no other course in the 
as much toward the development of 
the ability to analyze, synthesize, and 
summarize as a good course in book 
keeping. 

Bookkeeping is a subject of great 
educational and practical value as well 
as one of great social significance, 
use, and application. Our first job as 
teachers of bookkeeping is to have 
students understand the reasons why 
they should study this important sub 
ject and to acquaint them with the 
goals they should be desirous of 
achieving. 

After teaching over four thousand 
students during the past thirty-two 
years in one hundred and thirty-five 
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beginning courses in bookkeeping and 
accounting, I have tried practically 
every approach or combination of ap 
proaches written about in profes- 
sional magazines, or talked about at 
conferences and conventions. It is a 
fact that some of the approaches have 
proved more successful than others, 
but no one approach will guarantee 
success or give all the answers. 
Teaching experience counts in getting 


a good start in a bookkeeping course. 


The "Natural Approach" 


But, what about the beginning 
teacher and his problems in getting 
the proper start in a bookkeeping 
course? In recent years I have settled 
on a definite approach, which I call 
the Natural Approach and in the re- 
mainder of this article I would like 
to discuss this approach for the bene- 
fit of beginning teachers primarily, 
and for all experienced teachers who 
may be interested. 

After the usual preliminaries, such 
as calling the roll, listing of books and 
supplies, an explanation of the grad- 
ing plan, and other general instruc 
tions are discussed and understood, 
the teacher moves directly on by de- 


illustrating a business 


It is not difficult for the 


fining and 
transaction 
student to see that in every transac- 
tion there is a Value Received anda 
Value Given. The bookkeeper’s job 
is merely to determine what was re- 
ceived and what was given. This is 
referred to as the analysis phase of 
bookkeeping and is the first and most 
important thing the bookkeeper does. 
For example: let us analyze the fol- 
lowing business transaction: ‘Paid 
cash $200 for office equipment.” The 
value received by the business is 
Office Equipment, $200; the value 
given is Cash, $200. 

Many teachers at this point no 
doubt recall that in several bookkeep- 
ing texts the emphasis is on recording 


decreases and increases in the various 


accounts. To analyze transactions in 
terms of increases and decreases of 
necessity requires a certain amount 


of memorization because there are 
twelve involved and meaningless rules 
assets are debited for in- 
creases, and credited for decreases; 
liabilities are debited 
and credited for increases, etc.) for 


(such as: 
for decreases 
transaction analysis. In the Natural 
Approach these twelve rules are re- 
placed by one: Debit for Values Re- 


ceived and Credit for Values Given. 
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Since bookkeeping is concerned 


with the recording of business tran- 
sactions, this is the next logical step 
after a proper analysis of the transac 
The 


analysis and recording of business 


tions has been made. proper 
transactions is most important if a 


‘orrect and aecurate historical pic 


ture of the business is to be made 


ivailable to the owner. 


Using Student Experience 


To launch the “Bookkeeping Satel 
lite’ into orbit for the year requires 
that among other things the launch 
ing platform be wired to student ex 
periences. Therefore, the analysis of 
transactions should first be made 
from transactions that the student has 
experienced in his everyday business 
activities, such as: buying a_ book, 
paying cash for lunch, paying bus 
fare, paying class dues, selling a used 
book, receiving cash for errands, etc. 
Naturally students’ business activities 
are primarily centered around cash 
transactions. 


Some typical student transactions 

are: 
Bought 
for cash Reha ahaa a ae vk 
Bought lunch at cafeteria 
Sold geography book for casl 
Bought ticket for 
game ... 
Paid FBLA dues 


Paid cash for bus fare 


a be at Ikkee ping be 0k 


football 


Paid cash for dental check-uy 
Il of film. 
Sold shoe skates tor casl 


Paid cash for ri 


Sold tennis racket for cas] 
Paid cash for bowling 
Received cash for lawn work 


Paid cash for dance tickets 


rhe analysis of the above transac 
tions in terms of Value Received and 
Value Given 


may be illustrated as 


f¢ low S 


A Dues 


Check 


] 


l’alue Given 


Cash 


Cash ip te re .60 
2.50 


Cec graphy Bo« ik 


Cash ; ; mh 
Casl : : 50 
Cash 20 
Cs : 4.00 
Casl ; 45 
Shoe Skates 4.50 
5.00 
1.10 
3.00 
2.00 


Tennis Racquet 
k. Cash 


1. Lawn Work 


To drill on the analy sis of transac- 
tions, each student is given a chance 
to name and analyze a transaction to 
which he was a party. 


Analyzing Business Transactions 


As soon as all students have given 
at least one transaction each, typical 
transactions for a small business are 
discussed and analyzed. At this point 
Debit is for Value Re 
ceived and Credit is substituted for 
Value the 
“Paid cash $200 for office equipment” 


substituted 


Given. In transaction, 
the students’ reasoning will follow 
this pattern : The value received is 
office equipment, therefore Debit, Of 
fice Equipment, $200; the value given 
is cash, therefore, C redit, Cash, $200 
The 


typical for a small appliance store, 


following transactions are 


and are analyzed as follows: 

Sept. 3 

R. C. Allen invested cash in Allen’s Ap 

pliances, $3,000. Analysis: The value re 

ceived by Allen’s Appliances (debit) is 

Cash, $3,000; The value given by Allen’s 
Appliances (credit) is a claim on the prop 

erty of the business, identified by the title, 

R. C. Allen, Capital, $3,000 

Sept. 4 

Bought office equipment for cash, $200. 

Analysis The value received, (debit) is 

Office Equipment, $200; the value given 
(credit) is Cash, $200 

Sept. 5 

cash, $175 
(debit) is 

value 


sought store equipment tor 
Analysis: The value 
Store Equipment, $175; the 


(credit) is Cash, $175 


recewed, 


71Wven 


Sept. 1] 
Bought 
Inalysts: 


cash, $500 
(debit » 3s 
Purchases, 


( ash, 


merchandise tor 
The received, 
which is called 
value (credit) is 


value 
mercl landise, 
$500: the 
$500 


given 


Sept i) 
Sold merchandise tor cash, $375. Analysis: 
The value received, (debit) is Cash, $375; 
(credit) 
which is called Sales, $375 
Sept 16 

Borrowed $500 
davs. Analysis: 


the value is merchandise, 


given 


from City Bank for 60 
The value received (debit) 


is Cash, $500; the value given (credit) is a 
written promise called Notes Payable, $500 
Sept. 20. 

Paid cash for monthly rent for the 
building, $60. Analysis: The value received 
(debit) is the use of the building, whicl 
is called Rent Expense, $60; the valu 
given (credit) is Cash, $60 


store 


Sept. 22 
Paid cash for newspaper advertising, $50 
The value received (debit ) is a 
which is called Advertismg Ex- 
pense, $50; the value given (credit) is 
Cash, $50 


Analysis: 
service 


Sept. 25 

Bought shop equipment for 
Analysis: The value received 
Shop Equipment, $150; the 
(credit) is Cash, $150. 


cash, $150 
(debit) is 
value given 
Sept a; 
Sold merchandise for cash, $250. Analysts 
The value received (debit) is Cash, $250; 
the value given (credit) is 
which is called Sales, $250 


merchandise, 


Sept. 30 

Paid cash for salaries for the week, $60 
Analysis: The (debit) is 
service from employees, which is called 
Salary Expense, $60; the value given 
(credit) is Cash, $60 


value received 


Sept. 30 
Paid the 
Analysis 


monthly telephone bill, $6 
The value received (debit) is the 
use of the telephone, called Miscellaneous 
Expense, $6; the 
Cash, $6 


value given (credit) is 


Completing the Cycle 


In the Natural Approach the first 
cycle is a cash cycle. Thus, the ap 
proach is developed through the use 
of familiar cash transactions that are 
recorded in either a Cash Receipts 
Journal or a Cash Payments Journal 
Journals are referred to as books ot 
original entry. The recording of the 
twelve transactions in the Cash Re 
ceipts Journal and Cash Payments 
Journal is called Journalizing. Jour 
nalizing is the first step in the book 
keeping cycle. 

The 


cash was received by the business are 


transactions above in which 
now recorded in the Cash Receipts 
Journal and appear as shown on th 


next page. 


It is noteworthy to observe that a 
realistic form of the Cash Receipts 
Journal is used the very first time 
a Cash 


Receipts Journal. This is also true for 


transactions are recorded in 


the Cash Payments Journal. 
The transactions in which cash was 
paid out by the business are now re- 
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CASH RECEIPTS JOURNAL 








Account Credited 


Explanation 











R. C. Allen, Capital 
Sales 

Notes Payable 

Sales 








Invested in business 
Sold mdse. for cash 
Borrowed from bank 

Sold mdse. for cash 





Value Given 


Credit) 





CASH PAYMENTS JOURNAL 


























Value Received 
(Debit) 





Page 1 











Account Debited 





Explanation 


Cash 
7S 








Office Equipment 
Store Equipment 
Purchases 


Bought office equipment 
Bought store equipment 
Bought mdse. for cash 


direct route from analysis to final 
summary must employ the soundest 
of teaching principles. Some writers 
suggest that books of original entry 
be withheld until students can analyze 
transactions and resolve them into 
debits and credits in the ledger exer- 
cises. This need not be the case if all 
transactions are analyzed in terms of 
values received and values given, and 
recorded directly in a realistic book 


of original entry. 


Meeting Current Needs 


The tendency in our public schools 
today is toward a shorter and more 
helpful course in bookkeeping. We 
as teachers must realize that if inter- 


est in the subject of bookkeeping lags 
Rent Expense 
Advertising Expense 
Shop Equipment 
Salary Expense 


Paid monthly rent 
Newspaper advertising 
Bought shop equipment 
Paid weekly salaries 
Paid telephone bill 


we perhaps are responsible to a great 
extent. We are contributing to its 
demise by our refusal to try the new, 
Miscellaneous Expense = Y 
to experiment, to resell the course to 


students, parents, counselors and ad- 


























ministrators. The real need as I see 
the picture is for more enthusiastic 





teachers who know the subject of 





Value Received 


Value Given 
(Debit) ; 


bookkeeping well enough to present 





it without confusion. 


corded in the Cash Payments Journal 
and appear as shown above. 

\fter the transactions are recorded 
in the Journals they are posted to the 
Ledger. A trial balance is then taken 
to test the equality of debits and 
credits in the ledger. The remaining 
work to be completed by the book BIG-CITY SKYLINE 
keeper at the end of the fiscal period By Tom Raduechel 
includes the preparation of the work School of Vocational and Adult Education 
sheet ; the preparation of the business Neila \Aficnentn 
statements ; the adjusting and closing 
entries, closing the ledger; and tak 
ing a post-closing trial balance. 

From a careful study of the Cash 
Receipts Journal and-Cash Payments 
Journal it can be noted that Assets, 

Liabilities, Proprietorship, Income, 
Cost and Expenses have been intro 
duced. However, these classifications 
are not explained until the Ledger is 
liscussed and posting takes place, 
then their proper order in the ledget 


ae OS eS SN ee 


This design won first place in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
It is, without question, one of the best executed since the contest was inaugurated in 1939. 
By means of the proper choice of typewriter characters and correct machine manipulation, the 


and their numbering, plus the neces 
sity for classifying accounts ts thor 


oughly discussed and illustrated . ‘ 
E: © re dean ites 1; typewriter artist was able to give it the quality of a pen-and-ink etching. The parentheses were 
a a ee le type the cloud formations and the water; the apostrophes and quotation marks were 


the first cycle should be divided into used to type the windows in the buildings; a variety of letters were used to type the walls of 


closely related units and each unit _ the buildings. Needless to say, the variable line spacer was used extensively. 


should be treated intensely. The most Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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New York 


loral Park, 


is 


, ~ 


e time-and-effort-saving tool 


“A very valuabl 


being lost to students because we do not set up 


as one of our objectives shorthand for personal 


°° 


as well as for vocational use.” 


UCH is 
these days about the threat of 
symbol shorthand being superseded 


spoken and _ written 


by electronic devices, such as the dic 
tating machines, or by the alphabetic 
shorthand systems. 

E. Dana Gibson, for example, be 
lieves that “Vocationally, shorthand 
is a dead duck. No office today can af- 
ford the cost of dictating a letter to 
an expensive worker, when the same 
or better results can be attained by 
dictating to a low-cost machine.’ At 
the Twentieth Annual Business Edu- 
cation Conference at the School of 
Education, New York University, on 
the topic “Business Education in the 
Space Age,” John E. Whitcraft, As- 
sociate in Business Education and 
Supervisor, Bureau of Business and 
Distributive Education, University of 
the State of New York, announced a 
comprehensive machine transcription 
program being designed for the high 
schools of New York State. 

True, there are other business edu 
cators who take a rosier view of the 
Paul S. 


stance, states that 


situation : Lomax, for in 
the Depart 
ment of Labor finds that the large oc 
cupation of stenographer is not likely 
to be much affected [by automation]. 
For many years, dictating machines 
and other related equipment have 
been used, but the number of stenog 
raphers employed has continued to 
grow rapidly.’ 

Another threat just as serious, if 
not more so, as far as high-school 
shorthand is concerned, is that short 
hand may be crowded out of the high 
school curriculum by the stress on 
academic subjects. 

It therefore seems to me that we, 


do 


more thinking and doing about justi 


shorthand teachers, need to 


as 


fying shorthand for general education 
purposes and demonstrating its use 
fulness as a tool subject, not only for 
vocational reasons but for personal 


use as W ell. 


1E,. Dana Gibson, ‘‘Office Automation Means a 
Revolution in Business Education,’ Business Edu- 
cation World, Vol. 39, No. 7 (March, 1959), p. 24. 


?Paul S. Lomax, “What Should Business 
Teachers Do About Office Automation?” Business 
Education World, Vol, 39, No. 9 (May, 1959), 
p. 33. 


feels that 
students who learn shorthand for vo- 


The teacher too often 


cational use will automatically use it 
for personal use. If you closely ob- 
serve your shorthand students, you 
will see that this, unfortunately, is 
not the case. Better still, if you know 
shorthand, examine yourself: Con- 
sider for a moment whether you use 
your shorthand skill for personal-use 
purposes and, if not, why not? 

Do you compose rough drafts of 
letters or other writings first in short- 
hand? 

Do you take notes at lectures or 
meetings at least partly in shorthand ? 

When, from time to time, you need 
to copy large amounts of written 
material from print, do you use your 
shorthand when a typewriter is not 
available ? 

If you are like most shorthand 
writers that I know, your answer to 
these questions is probably “No.” 
You can write longhand legibly from 
25 to 40 words a minute; you can, in 
all likelihood, write legible shorthand 
at speeds considerably above your 
longhand speed. Why then don’t you 
use shorthand for personal-use pur 
poses? The answers usually given to 
this question are that: 

1. You are not confident that you 
“cold” 


shorthand when you need to do so. 


will be able to read back the 


2. Ideas are more difficult to pick 
out from shorthand notes than from 
longhand. 

3. The writing pf the shorthand is 
not automatic enough to permit you 
to write shorthand$while you are con 
sidering the thought content. 

4. It does not occur to you to use 
shorthand for such purposes. 

I personally believe that we, as 
shorthand teachers, are seriously to 
blame for this state of affairs. A very 
valuable time- and effort-saving tool 
is being lost to students because we 
do not set up as one of our objectives 
shorthand for personal, as well as 
vocational, use. 

Most 
themselves were not taught shorthand 


likely, shorthand teachers 
with personal use as one of the ob- 
jectives ; and because they do not use 


it as such, they do not see its value 
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for such purposes and hence do not 
teach it as such. In other words, a 
vicious cycle is at work. 

Teachers frequently raise the ob- 
jection that some stress on personal 
use shorthand in a vocational stenog 
raphy class is wasteful, of time that 
could better be spent on building dic 
tation speed. This is a specious argu 
ment. We should consider the impor 
tant concomitant results to be gained 
from some time devoted to meeting 
the personal-use objective that should 
be a part of even a vocational short 
hand class—the reinforcement of 
shorthand learning: The more short 
hand that is written out of class or in 
other courses, the more automatic the 
outlines become and the more practice 
the students gain in reading their own 
shorthand notes—results which im 
prove both dictation speed and tran 
scription speed and accuracy 

Having used Gregg shorthand su 
cessfully for years, throughout college 
and in all my personal affairs, | 
firmly believe that symbol shorthand 
is not only shorter than alphabetic 
shorthand systems but just as legible, 
when interspersed 


if not more so, 


with longhand. Incidentally, Gregg 
shorthand solely for personal use was 
the intention of Dr. Gregg when he 
first invented the svstem in 1888 as 


“The Million.” 


Students who have learned shorthand 


Shorthand for the 


for vocational use should find it easier 
to use shorthand for personal use 
than a student who has learned an 
alphabetic shorthand system for per 
sonal use for the simple reason that 
with the former student, the short 
hand outlines are more automatic. 

The reason that students do not, in 
fact, use their shorthand for personal 
use comes about primarily for th 
following reasons: 

1. They do not gain the habit of 
using it for anything but recording 
verbatim dictation. 

2. They are not taught to inter 
sperse shorthand with longhand. 
sufficient 


3. They are not given 


o 
5 
ot 


practice in the use shorthand for 
personal-use purposes in the class 
room. 

All of these drawbacks are essen 
tially the fault of the shorthand teach- 
er! 
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Advantages of Shorthand for 
Personal Use 


Obviously, the student using short- 
hand for notetaking has more time to 
spends less time 


listen because he 


this is a tremen- 


he is taught to 


writing, if—and 
dously important if 
summarize in shorthand rather than 
to take verbatim notes. 

For composing purposes, short 
hand has the decided advantage ot 
getting ideas down while they are 
still “hot.” The more automatic the 
person’s shorthand, the less likelihood 
there is that shorthand writing will 
interfere with his thinking. But even 
words were 


if only the shortest 


written in shorthand, such a person 


would still have a distinct advantage 


over the longhand writer in transfer- 
ing ideas to paper. 

Much has been written about the 
use of the typewriter for composition 
in personal-use courses. Shorthand, 
however, is a superior tool for com- 
position—for a first draft at least 
because less time is required to make 
changes in shorthand notes than is 
required to # out words on the type- 
writer or to typewrite between the 


lines. 
Some Teaching Techniques and 
Suggestions 
Shorthand for personal-use note- 
taking should be a continuing objec- 
tive from the beginning of the learn- 
ing of shorthand. Shorthand students 


from the start should not only be 





encouraged to use shorthand tor per- 
sonal use but required to do so. Cer- 
tainly all the small words can be writ- 
ten in shorthand even by first-semes- 
ter students. 

If the shorthand teacher is fortu- 
nate enough to have his shorthand 
for other besides 


students courses 


easy matter; 


shorthand, this is an 
and fortunately this is often the case. 
The shorthand teacher probably has 
the same students for a class in secre- 
tarial practice or a general business 
subject. If this is so, what better op- 
portunity is there for teaching stu- 
skill? For ex 


ample, if secretarial practice students 


dents this valuable 


keep a notebook, why not require 
that the notebook be written in short 
hand-longhand ? 

By shorthand-longhand I mean the 
writing of most of the words in short- 
hand and the unusual or important 
words in longhand. It is essential 
that this procedure be followed. Just 
as words printed in italics or in dif- 
ferent color type stand out on the 
written 


printed page, so do words 


in longhand “pop out” from  short- 
hand notes. It is most important that 
the teacher illustrate to the class how 


The 


shows a 


this should properly be done. 


accompanying illustration 
page of such notes taken in a secrt 
tarial practice course. 

It will be noted from the illustra 
tion that the use ef much blank space 
is also a helpful device in the organ 
the 


ideas. In my own copying of material 


ization and comprehension of 


from print into shorthand, I find the 
use of spaces useful in indicating a 
series of words or items rather than 
the use of circled punctuation, which 
takes so much longer to include and 
which clutters the page with unneces 
sary marks. 

Teach proper notetaking techniques 

particularly getting the gist of a 
lecture, rather than recording ver 
batim. 

Pose questions, the answers to 
which the students must compose in 
shorthand-longhand. After the class 
has been introduced to such composi 
tion in easy doses, assign topics for 
composition to be written in short- 
vocational 


hand-longhand. (In a 


stenography class, of course, the sub- 
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ject matter should be ot a business or 
secretarial nature. ) 

Write all assignments on the black- 
board in shorthand or in a combined 
shorthand-longhand from the begin- 
ning of shorthand training. 

Require students to write oral di- 
rections in shorthand-longhand, never 
criticizing the dictionary correctness 
of the outlines. Have the directions 
read back from the shorthand notes 
so that the student develops con- 
fidence in his ability to read his own 
notes. Certainly do not criticize a 
shorthand outline written out mor« 
fully than the dictionary outline. 

Encourage students to correspond 
in shorthand (with longhand inter- 
spersed when necessary) to others 
who can read shorthand—including 
the teacher. 

Give some out-of-class  assign- 
ments in which the student must copy 
from print shorthand interspersed 
with longhand. 

Give students practice in recording 
the words of songs (especially bal- 
lads) in shorthand. The personal-use 
value of shorthand will probably be 
nore by high 


readily recognized 


school students in this instance than 
in any other. Occasionally bring a 
popular record to class to play while 
the students take down the words in 
shorthand, or else have a student in 
the class sing while the rest of the 
class records the words. 

Last, but certainly not least, try to 
interest the academic students in a 
course in personal-use shorthand. For 
course to be a success, of 
the 
purely personal use in nature, with 


such a 
course, objectives should be 
the emphasis upon concise notetaking, 
copying from print, and the prepara- 
tion of rough draft compositions in 
shorthand-longhand. A one-semester 
course should be sufficient to achieve 
these goals with Gregg Simplified or 
Gregg Notehand—a purely personal- 
use system now in preparation by the 
Gregg Division of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 

We shorthand teachers have a vast 
market for the sale of shorthand in 
the personal-use field. Let’s not b 
satisfied with simply vocational ob- 
jectives ; let’s put on our gray flannel 
suits and sell shorthand as a valuable 


contribution to general education! 








the meaning 


behind the 
WORD 





By Merle W. Wood 
Abraham Lincoln High Schoo! 
Des Moines, lowa 





ACCRUE 
AD CRESCERE 
meant 


addition 


fo grow 





The word “accrue” occurs often in bookkeeping and accounting. For 
example, interest can accrue on invested money. The interest is an 


addition which causes the investment to grow. 
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Pp‘ YUNDING away on a typewriter 

for some fifty odd minutes can be 
come a rather dreary occurrence for 
the adolescent pupil. There is always 
a danger that the daily activity of the 
tvpew riting classroom can become as 
mechanical and colorless as the gray 
machine itself. Nevertheless trans 
forming the routine typing assign 
ment into an eagerly anticipated ad 
venture can prove an easy chore for 
the imaginative teacher. 

The unsure youngster wants to ex 
cel. He will exert himself to efforts 
of a Herculean stature if properly) 
motivated. The excitement and ex 
hilaration of competition can be a 
potent stimulant if properly thought 


Whether the 


pupil competes against the classroom 


out and administered. 


group or his own previously estab 
The ob 


jective is to create a desire within the 


lished standard is incidental 


pupil to strive with determination for 

higher pinnacles of achievement. 
Once the class has covered the 

salient points of the day’s lesson it 


The 


lesson is in the 


heads for the arena and battle. 


dull 


past. It no longer has just another 


routine of the 


typing exercise that must be ardu 
ously labored upon. The emphasis is 
now on setting world typing records 
and attaining new heights undreamed 


of yesterday. 


Accuracy Through A Game Exercise 

Greater accuracy, a paramount ob 
jective in beginning typing, has given 
many a teacher gray hair. One of the 
successful devices that I have 


most 


come accentuate accurate 


upon to 
tvping is a game-exercise which | 
have called, “Progressive Elimina 
tion.” 

The rules are fairly simple and are 
often varied to keep interest and en 
thusiasm at a fever pitch. The long 
est exercise of the lesson is divided 
into fairly equal parts. Progressively 
stricter standards of accuracy are 
established for each succeeding part 
of the exercise. Each completed copy 
of the exercise is 
“round.” If the ability level of the 
group is such that several rounds may 


considered a 


be completed in one lesson, many 


possibilities present themselves. Here 


is a fairly simple three-round contest 
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I. William Elenko 


Port Washington Junior High School 


Port Washington, New York 


motivating 
CCURACY 


in typewriting 


“. . . a contest device does not necessarily need the 


element of individual competition. 


Pupils seem to 


find almost as much satisfaction in bettering standards 
set by themselves as in leading the group.” 


that | have used with excellent 


sults. 
PROGRESSIVE ELIMINATION 





Round 


No. 3 


Round 
No. 2 
Max Max Max. 
Errors Errors Errors 

\llowed Allowed Allowed 


Round 


No. 1 





Part A 

(or paragrap| 
Part B 

(or paragrapl 
Part ( 

(or paragraph < 





The contest is based upon the sim 
ple premise that one student fulfills 


the objectives first and emerges class 
champion for the day. Other varia 
tions which I have found to be equally 
successful are to allow each student a 
point reward for the lesson if he 
completes the contest without running 
afoul of the standards set. Students 


may also chart and record their 
progress from day to day (i.e. lesson 
#19, reached round #2, part C), 
with emphasis on daily improvement 
An infinite number of possibilities 
can be worked out which will serve 
to motivate the typing student to- 


wards greater standards of accuracy. 
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Some Basic Rules In Formulating Game- 
Exercise Activities 

In setting up any game or contest 
activity involving motivational typing 
techniques, I have found it helpful to 
keep these simple rules in mind: 

1. Every pupil should have some 
chance of achieving an important out- 
come. This may involve merely the 
bettering of a standard of achieve- 
ment previously attained. 

2. The motivational technique or 


game should be revised or even drop- 


ped at the first evidence of lack of its 
full and enthusiastic acceptance by the 
pupil. 

3. As each succeeding standard has 
been attained it should be made an 
important and meaningful milestone 
in the pupil’s typing career. This may 
involve classroom recognition and 
praise. 


4. There 


measures attached to any failure to 


should be no punitive 
achieve even the basic standards. 

5. The game or competition should 
be as simple and as uncomplicated as 
possible. It should be easily under 
Its objective 


stood by the pupil. 


should be feasible, attainable and 
commensurate with the class ability 
level. 

6. The game technique should help 
to achieve the general objective of the 


lesson, whether it be accuracy, speed, 


Conclusions 


I have found that pupils with less 
than ordinary ability will work with 
tremendous drive and energy when 
confronted with a game or contest 
situation. The results are frequently 
The 


victorious. In 


quite unexpected. lack-luster 
pupil often emerges 
addition, the use of a contest device 
does not necessarily need the element 
of individual competition. Pupils 
seem to find almost as much satisfac- 
tion in bettering standards set by 
themselves as in leading the group. 
Imagination is the only real prep- 
aration needed for any game or con- 
test effort. Any reasonable standard 
can be established and pursued with 
fervor and determination during the 
routine day-to-day lesson. It only 
remains for the teacher to kindle the 


fires of desire and determination. 
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THE ADVANCE OF AUTOMATIC SYSTEMS 


A survey among 5,000 representative 
readers of The Office on office automation 
and data processing provided keen analyses 
of the role office automation will play in 
their industry and individual company 
operations. Here are some facts :* 

About 24 medium to large 
company and government offices now have 
data processing equipment. Another 11 per- 
cent are giving the problem serious study. 
Further, 4 percent actually plan to install 
such equipment during 1959, 

Electronic and related data processing 
equipment has not appreciably decreased 
the clerical shortage, but 24 percent of the 
companies with data processing installa 
tions in operation report it has reduced the 
number of additional employees needed. 

A definite increase in office personnel re- 
quirements is reported by 6 percent while 
48 percent say that they have maintained 
their office staffs at the same level. Twenty- 
two percent have managed to reduce their 
office personnel. 

With additional reports and data required 
for management, office costs will continue 
to rise 

Of all 


percent of 


companies reporting, 86 percent 


will increase or maintain their purchases of 
conventional office equipment. 

Some 6 percent have made definite re 
ductions in conventional machine require 
ments while 8 percent feel they may not be 
purchasing as much as in recent years 

Greater emphasis is placed on machines 
later function as part of an 
automated system. 

Many executives 
with computer equipment, three 
fourths of all clerical work must still be 
done manually, or with conventional equip 
Major areas where savings can best 
be effected are specified as: better pro 
cedures, business forms and 
mechanization of manual operations, more 
intelligent space planning, more efficient use 
of conventional equipment 

An amazing number of firms report that 
automation is not for them at all. 

Automation is raising the level of 
employees, both in skill and remuneration 

Banks, department stores, and insurance 


which can 


point out that, even 


nearly 


ment 


systems, 


ottice 


companies are in the forefront of accept 
ance of mechanization. 


2 Given in a news item in the January, 1959 issue 
ot The Ufnce 





AMENDMENT TO N. Y. STATE LAW REGULATING ACCOUNTANTS 


The Bridges Bill, signed by Governor 
Rockefeller in April 1959, amends the New 
York State education law 
certified accountants engaged in the public 


regulating non 


practice of accountancy. The amendment 
extends present safeguards protecting the 
public and business in financial and tax 
transactions 

This legislation brings 
lic accountants under the 
and ethical discipline now exercised by the 
Regents over certified public accountants 
New York becomes the twenty-sixth State 
to adopt a_ regulatory 
which the New York 
Certified Public Accountants has been seek- 
ing since 1924 legislation main- 
tains the clear-cut distinction between those 


non-certified pub 
same regulatior 


accountancy law 
State Society ot 


Present 


who take and pass the certified public ac 


countant’s examination and those who do 
not or cannot pass the uniform examina 
tion. The integrity of the certificate is pre 
served and reserved 

All public accountants, under the 
law, were’ required to enroll with the State 


new 
Education Department before October 1, 
1959. Failure to do so invoked penalties 
After this date, the public 

were closed those 
accounting are 


under the law 
accountant class and 
seeking careers in public 
being counselled to take the examination 
for certified public accountant. Certification 
requires educational and experience qualifi 
cations and the passing of a comprehensive 
examination in auditing, theory of accounts, 
law, and practical problems. Approximate- 
ly 2,500 non-certified public accountants 
were required to enroll under this new law 


THE ANSWER’S IN 


the BOOK 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book 
answers to their questions, The Journal devotes this 
feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


Will students subscribe to a creed which 
they themselves help to develop, better 
than to rules laid down by the teacher? 


Read on the last page of this magazine about an idea to try in your 


office practice classes. 
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Members of the San Jose High School 
Business Club (FBLA) typing letters for 
Goodwill Industries as a club project. 
Mrs. Robinson at left, Dr. Dale in center. 


s 
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aM eS Re 


armcmers reeneeey 


| SPONSORING 


A BUSINESS| 
CLUB | 


STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN 


“It has been said that a club is only as 
strong as the leadership ability within the 


group.” 


STOP: LET'S ORGANIZE 


HEN any group in school de 

cides to organize a club, many 
things must be thought out in ad- 
vance. A great deal should be known 
and put in writing before the club is 
actually operating. In other words, it 
must be 
function effectively. Objectives, 


pre-organized in order to 


structured programs, leadership pat 
terns, faculty sponsors, membership 
aims, financial support, and records 
to be kept the 
policies of the club 


framework and the 
all should be 
planned in advance of the first meet 
ing of the club. 


Every activity program needs con- 
tinuous stimulating and guidance if it 
is to be a success. The spinning hand 
for a high school is the energetic, en- 
thusiastic administration that manages 
it, and the path that it follows is di- 
rected and guided by means of various 
control techniques." 


The above quotation about school ad 
ministration holds true equally for a 
Faculty sponsors, ad- 


schc 01 club. 


ministration, officers and members of 


1 Lewis R. Crum, School Activities, “Organiza- 
tion and Control of an Activities Program,” 
October, 1956, pp. 43-46. 
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by Connie Lamb and Ted Stumpf 


the club, all help to prov ide the “‘con- 


trol techniques” for its direction and 
guidance. 

What we have said thus far applies 
rather generally to all clubs in high 
school. Now, let’s consider more par- 
ticularly a business club, when it is 
decided that a business club would be 
worthwhile and advantageous to its 
members. Usually, it is a business 
teacher at the school who first pro- 
poses the club idea. We propose here 
to draw up for such a teacher a tenta- 
tive outline for the initial steps to 
ward attaining an effective organiza- 
tion. 

1. Sell the faculty and administra- 
tion on the value of a business club. 

2. Find one or more faculty spon- 
sors for the group. 

3. Watch for outstanding business 
students who will make good student 
club leaders. Interest them in the 
benefits of a business club. 

4. If possible, find a businessman 
or a business in the community to act 
as CO-Ssponsor. 

5. Discuss and choose a club meet 
ing date and place. Announce it to 


possible applicants. 


Under Direction of Richard Dale 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


6. Begin a membership drive. Try 
for a large percentage of the business 
students in your school. 

7. At the organizational meeting, 
elect officers and temporary 
committees to assist in completing 


select 


the necessary arrangements and meet- 
ing organizational requirements. 
These will vary with different school 
situations. They should already be 
clearly known before this initial meet- 
ing. 

8. Prepare a 
This will probably be a job for one of 
In doing 


local constitution. 
the committees (see +7). 


this, use constitutions from other 
clubs in your school, and from busi- 
ness clubs in other schools. These 
should be studied carefully, as should 
the group’s own particular needs. 

9. Select a 


projects for the year. Again, a com- 


suitable project or 
mittee job—with proper regard for 
all the group’s opinions. Ideally, the 
club project should develop the busi- 
ness ability of the students, and 
render a service to the school or com- 
munity. This project may also be a 
money-raiser. 

10. Plan a 
for the year. The club’s president and 


program of activities 
sponsors should be active members of 
the program-planning committee. 
Make sure the program is balanced to 
that will 


include activities increase 
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business knowledge and skills, as well 
is financial, service, social or promo- 
tional activities 

11. An installation service should 
be planned and performed, thus mak- 
ing the new club official and establish- 
ing its membership and officers. 

12. Once the club is in operation 
ind things have started to roll, give it 
plenty of publicity, both inside and 
outside of your school. 


These twelve points should be con 
sidered when you are beginning to 
organize a business club. However, 


that “No 


values can be set up for all schools, 


remember one scale ot 


for the needs, interests, and desires ot 
schools vary in accordance with their 
unique situations. ’”* 


Nancy Livingston, 
lating Participation in Cl 
, pp. 118-120, 


LOOK: LET’S OPERATE! 


by Mary Louise Candelaria, Carol Carlson, and Kay Robinson 


lt has been said that a club is only 
is strong as the leadership ability 
within the group. This is most ap 
parent when the group decides to un 
dertake a project whether to raise 
money’ for the club treasury, or to 
render a service for the community 
or to serve both these aims, O1 
vet others. 
There are many factors to be con 
sidered before such an activity should 
be launched. The follow ing points, we 
fee l, merit consideration 
1. The motivating spark 
enthusiasm is part of the 


Club 


Sponsotl S 


responsibility. members — will 


lack 
his open or closed mindedness 


football 


mirror the advisor’s interest o1 


+ +t 
tT it 


2. Just as a coach must 


have coope ration from every mem 


ber of a team in order to win a gam 


so must the president of a business 


club have 100 percent teamwork from 


successful 


the members if a really 


project is to be undertaken 


3. Good communication channels 


must be developed within the fram: 


work of the club’s administration. 


"hese not only enable the project to 
start in an organized manner, but also 


1 


| \\ ill 


promote efficiency and good 
the work progresses 

4. A time for checking on_ th 
7 toward their 


progress ot members 


project goal should be established 


Chis will be a good time to re-assess 
plans in the light of progress. Groups 
should not be afraid to expand or con 
tract their goals in midstream, if this 
seems Mecessary O1 le sirable 

very club must have some source 


The 
method of theit 


of funds in order to operate. 


amount of dues, the 


collection, are besecting problems the 
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club must face. Often, dues can bi 

raised through money-raising projects 
of the club. If membership is manda 
tory, such a plan for dues ts almost 
obligatory, whether or not it is re- 
quired by state law, as in California 
In today’s free schools, any activity 
which imposes club expense arbi 
trarily on all students who want to 
business is obvious] 


take a COUT S¢ 


unfair. So, money-making is fre 
quently one of the first preoccupa 
tions of a business club, even though 
not its most important. Such projects 
as rummage sales, sponsorship ot 
dances, selling of advertising space, 
car Washes all are appropriat 
money-raising activities, if they are 
used to enhance the students’ business 
abilities 

The 


helpful to some of 


following re is have been 


our group in 
carrying out successful money-mak 
ing projects with their own school 
clubs 

lL. A detinite 
mind as to how the proceeds from the 
used. When a definite 


objective is announced, then parents, 


purpose should be in 


proje ct W ill be 


school administrators, and other 
members of the community will be 
more cooperative toward making the 
project a success. 

2. A definite 
to be established for the pr ect. lor 
decides to sell 


greeting cards, the number of weeks 


ime limit often needs 


example, if a club 
that the project will run must be 


established in advance. In a busy 


school or community, where many 
similar programs may be afoot in the 
same year, some attention should be 
given to fitting in the club’s proposed 


time schedule to prevent unnecessary 


contlict with other projects planned in 
the community or the school. 

3. A committee should be formed 
to be responsible for promotional ac 
tivities. 

4. The advisor should guide the 
students in frequent evaluation of the 
project as it progresses, and in re 
assessing plans and goals if this 
seems advisable, 

Service projects of a business club 
ffer the opportunity to perform a 
service to the school and/or the com 
munity, whether or not they are 
money-making projects. Thus, they 
give students a broader outlook on 
some of the civic activities in which 
they will be active in later years 
Such club activities may include, for 
example 

1. Clerical work for local charitable 
organizations. 


2. Opinion 


surveys among stu 
lents, on matters of school interest or 
of local or national importance. 
3. Organizing and operating a part 
time employment service for students 
+. Conducting a survey among local 
desirable 


businessmen to determine 


standards for graduating business 
students 

5. Conducting follow-up studies of 
graduates to assess curriculum ade 
quacy of the school’s program. 

6. Organizing a tutoring service in 


business subjects 


Keeping Members Interested 


One constant preoccupation of the 


sponsor of a business club is with 


methods to keep club interest alive 
Attendance becomes poor when inter 
est starts to wane. Mandatory mem 
bership has been used effectively in 
some instances to keep attendance 


high; in other instances, a manda 


rule arouses strong resistance. 


Whether mandatory or voluntary, a 


tory 


club can use some of the following 
ways to arouse and maintain interest 
among members: 

1. Maintain a bulletin board in a 
showcase in the main corridor of the 
school, on which the activities of the 
club are posted. Advertising pays 
added the 


part of “the advertisers,” as well as 


dividends in interest on 
on the part of “their public.” 
2. Plan exchange socials with othe 


clubs such as the science club, agri 
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culture club, and other vocational 
groups. This idea merits considera- 
tion especially if there are few boys 
or no boys—in the business club. 
3. Plan exchange meetings with 
business clubs at other schools in the 
irea. If your organization is nation 
ally affiliated — as, 


F.B.L.A. 


glad to exchange a visit. Such visits 


for example, 


sister chapters would be 


provide an opportunity to see what 
other schools are doing, and infuse 
new ideas into participating groups. 

4. At the beginning of the school 
vear, hold open meetings, which can 


include students from all business 


classes—who have been invited to at 
tend as “prospective members.” This 
will give prospects a chance to be 
come acquainted with the purposes 


ind operations of the club 
Obtaining Parents’ and Faculty's Support 


rhe support of parents and faculty, 
is well as that of administration and 
students, must be gained for optimum 
functioning of a business club. To- 
day’s student has a wealth of “extra 
curricular” interests—some ot which 
tend to conflict at times with hom 


ind school activities, and even with 
cach other! To make club participa 
t10n most successtul, the benefits of 
business club membership must be 
nade apparent to parents and to the 
community at large, as well as to the 
students. 

Besides the individual growth and 
development promoted by the club's 


co-curricular and project activities, 


some of the “fringe benefits” may in 


lude privileges to represent th 


school in national contests and/o1 
elections, local or national recognition 
of club activities, some rearrangement 
of regular schoolwork when neces 
sary for involvement in special club 
activities or projects. 

In addition to the kind of “‘selling 
job” thus far indicated, parents need 
to be drawn into the activities of the 
club in other ways. At the sponsor's 
suggestion, members may like to in 
vite parents to a business meeting of 
the club, so that they may see what is 
being accomplished. It is often help 
ful to seek parents’ assistance in plan 
ning activities that will involve guest 
speakers, business visits, field trips. 
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As a matter of fact, a parent may on 
occasion be the guest speaker, or an 
owner or worker in a business visited. 
Such family ties make club activities 
even more meaningful to high school 
students. Another area of club activity 
where parents can make a real con 
tribution is in chaperoning social ac 
tivities of the club—and sometimes in 
offering their homes for social meet 


Letiou te J 


I] ri unin 1 l in ral Y thle 


ctually are sent to ( for 


‘manufactured’ me mtmnue the 

every month; so, tf you are n 

is awaiting more letters 
Letters may 

throughout the 

feel through a letter to th 

Haga “spoke 


not alway e written im a 
magazine 
out” 


being produced. Myr 


gave permission to have his 


From this modest beginning, we hope 


Business Education, 512 Brooks Building, 


Dear Editor: 
Dr. Tonne’ 


st business edu 


rree with Dr. Tonne 


questions, | 
( al workers 
traditional fundamental 
spelling, Englisl 

in ommunicate 


Also, are 


level clerical 


potential ? 
duties so 


1 Minimun vable 
learn them readily 


Job adjustment might well depend 


the ability to communicate thar 
ability easily learned 


simple tasks is 


pert rr 
theory might also apply 


even to some of our higher level office skill 


training; that is, native intelligence plus 


thorough background in the fundamentals 


ight be more effective than countless 
hours spent on how | 
school 
a , 
Perhaps one reason we continu 
the low-level clerical 


so concerned with 


skills is that we have been trying “to re 
search” something into this area that just 
first t 

] 


rvered 


is not there. | would be one of the 
admit that our researchers have dis« 
a great deal about 


would be 


clerical work, and | 


one of the first to want to make 
the low ability student employable. But are 
we making him employable by giving him 
low-level 


Because 


how-to-do courses in school? 


automation I 


mandinge mor; 


JOURNAI 
publication. One thing ts certain, 
column 
t published immediately it may only 


1 formal ( 

reacting passively, De 
Thanks to the interest of 
on the 
remarks used publicly 
the 
{ddress your letter on any subject related to business edt 
‘tlkes-Barre, Pa 


helping with refreshments, 


ings, 
transportation, etc. A club which 
offers interested parents an opportun- 
ity to participate helpfully, and which 
clearly contributes to the educational 
careers of its student members, will 
be welcomed by the community as a 
meaningful addition to the school’s 
program, 

f Ti he 


continued ) 


letters 
not be 
sary to run the column 
mean that the JOURNAL 


and can be maintained only tf 


iy 


letters wul 


f 


Nor ts at 


neces 


lumn. You may find them scattered 
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Programming is the rank of comput- 
ing instruction. One of the greatest 
personnel needs will be for people 


who are qualified for programming. 


Office automation is a fast-moving 
river which is changing and altering 
the business landscape through which 
it travels. This change is having its 
impact on all phases of office work. 
As the computer takes over more of 
the operating functions in the busi- 
ness office, management is rethinking 
key assignments and responsibilities. 
One of the noticeable effects is the 
mounting power of the man who 
directs the data processing operation 
within a company. 

Thoughtful management is ponder- 
ing the implications of the computer 
specialist. This specialist in data pro- 
cessing is, by definition, one who has 
an inclination to understand and to be 
interested in what is done as well as 
how it is done. Adapting the problem 
definition to the abilities and idiosyn 
cracies of the computer is the job of 
the programmer. 

Confronted with computer require- 
ments and personnel problems sur- 
rounding data processing equipment, 
it is for management and educators 
to decide how best to prepare the 
college student for his career in the 
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automated office. One of the greatest 
personnel needs will be for people 
who are qualified for programming. 

Programming is the language of 
computer instruction. Instructing a 
computer is like writing in a foreign 
language. This language may contain 
as many as a hundred instructional 
“words,” but these “words”? may be 
combined and recombined according 
to the rules of computer “grammar” 
into the clear and concise phrases, 
sentences, paragraphs, chapters, and 
books, and even libraries of directions 
that are necessary to guide the com- 
puter to the efficient solution of vast 
and complex data processing problems 


in business. 


Job Description, Specifications, and 
Requirements of a Programmer 


Development of a programmer’s 
profile has to be based on data of the 
specific tasks of the job as well as the 
skills, knowledge, experience, and at- 
titudes required of the worker. The 
qualifications needed can best be sum- 
marized in a profile in (1) a job 
description, a brief summary state- 


@ Leon R. Hay 
San Jose State College 


San Jose, California 


ment of the work performed; (2) a 
job specification, enumerating the 
duties, and (3) job requirements in 
terms of characteristics and training 
needed for the job. 

To get these data, the businessmen 
were asked to explain the qualifica- 
tions and training requirements they 
required of their programmers. From 
their statements the profile of the pro- 
grammer has been prepared. 


Job Description 

The programmer is the planner of 
data processing operations. His work 
is specialized, highly analytical, and 
involves virtually all phases of a com- 
pany’s record keeping activities. The 
work of a programmer requires train- 
ing in business analysis and in tech- 
niques of programming. He must also 
have complete familiarity with data 
processing equipment used in con- 
junction with business data process- 
ing applications. Duties involve analy- 
sis of clerical procedures, preparation 
of diagrams, descriptions, and flow 
charts, as well as related narrative 
writing of problems being program- 
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med for data processing equipment. 
Translation is required of the flow 
charts into a series of instructions 
which can be introduced into and in- 
terpreted by the data-processing 
equipment. 

Primary emphasis is placed on 
analytical and objective points of view 
and reasoning. Exercise of original 
thinking is required in the solution 
and development of detailed machine 
procedures and techniques. A_ pro- 
grammer is alert to possible wider 
and newer applications of the methods 
and techniques developed, and_ for 
short cuts which will faciliatate and 
expedite flow-of-work and machine 
efficiency. Contacts are with personnel 
presenting problems for solution, sub 
ject-matter specialists, and commer- 
cial representatives to obtain infor- 
mation and discuss business probleius. 

The success of the work assigned 
to a programmer depends largely 
upon his ability to comprehend and 
evaluate the wide variety of problems 
in numerous subject-matter fields and 
technical processing which he must 
control during the development of 
machine programs and routines. The 
effective and economical use of the 
equipment depends upon the ability 
of the programmer to develop each 
business problem into a machine pro- 
gram well suited to the equipment and 
the problem. 


Job Specification 


A programmer usually receives 


from management a_ statement of 


broad outlines, oral or written, of 
problem requirements and procedural 
concepts pertinent to the problem. He 
may assist management in developing 
an analysis or statement of the prob- 
lem by pointing out information re- 
quired, method of development, ma- 
chine characteristics, et cetera, re- 
quired prior to machine program- 
ming. The programmer familiarizes 
himself with the subject matter and 
reviews the description of the prob- 
lem which has been stated in a com- 
plete and detailed manner, including 
the format and volume of source data 
for input and output, computation, 
and processing steps to be performed. 

Written 


diagrams, and flow charts in sufficient 


procedural descriptions, 
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detail to indicate all the essential oper- 
ations, logical as well as arithmetic, 
to be performed by data processing 
equipment to achieve solution to the 


problem, are prepared by the pro 


grammer. The descriptions involve 
voluminous detailing in comparison 


to the basic statement of the problem. 

Ilow charts are prepared in logical 
step by step application of the prob- 
lem, indicating each operation re- 
quired of the data processing equip- 
ment, and act as a diagram from 
which coded instructional routines in 
machine language are developed. Pro- 
gram instructions are developed by 
the programmer from the flow charts 
by coding each minute process, in 
machine language, from each indi- 
vidual movement of data from mem- 
ory or storage «nits to computer 
registers or couniers, input and out 
put of data, and arithmetic operations 
to be performed 

Instructional routines are edited by 
the programmer to assure perfection 
in all. phases of the problem. This 
operation is performed prior to intro- 
duction to high-speed data processing 
equipment to assure maximum utili- 
zation. Following a final audit, the 
instructional routine is ready for use 
in processing the probiem. 
Other duties required of’ the pro- 
rammer include membership in pro 


g 
f 


essional associations; and research 
and study of manuals, books, and 
various publications to furnish an 
orientation in new programming 
methods, techniques, and develop 
ments as a background for discussion 
with manufacturers of equipment and 
others in the field of data processing. 
Job Requirements 

The information about occupational 
requirements most often quoted is 
chiefly of a subjective nature. When 
a businessman is asked to enumerate 
the qualities that make for success 
in his field, he is more than likely, 
regardless of the field he represents, 
to name practically the same list of 
personal qualities. 

It was unusual for the businessman 
being interviewed regarding the func- 
tions of a programmer not to mention 
such qualities as honesty, intelligence, 
courtesy, aggressiveness, loyalty, logi- 


cal reasoning, and similar generalities. 


When attempts were made to state 
and measure characteristics objective- 
ly, it seems that certain occupations 
require far less of a given quality 


that in some 


than do others, and 
occupations it is probably as great a 
handicap to have a high amount of a 
certain trait as to have little of it. 
The patterns of behavior, attitudes, 
and skills of programmer are divided 
into two groups: (1) personal char 
acteristics, and (2) formal and special 
been 


Summarization has 


the statements of busi- 


training, 
made from 


nessmen. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
1. Habit of 


fection 
2. Willingness to perform very fine de 
tailed work without irritation. 
3. Ability to think and reason logically 
1. Ability to assume responsibilities and 


extreme accuracy and per- 


organize work 

5. Ability to work in a group undertak 
ing a co-operative effort. 

6. Ability to keep one’s head in critical 
situations that give rise to fear and panic 
7. Natural interest in business processes 

8. Liking for experimentation and curi 
osity 

9. Courage to strike out on one’s own 
path of investigation 

10. Patience to carry out 
whose requirements are constantly chang 


assignments 


ing. 
11. Methodical habits of studying a prob- 
lem 
FORMAL AND SPECIAL TRAINING 

1. Special facility in mathematics (espe 
cially algrebra) and accounting. 

2. Ability to communicate with top man- 
agement 

3. Ability 
port 

+. Knowledge of data processing equip 


to write and summarize a re 


ment in use 


5. Knowledge of techniques of program 
ming 


6. Ability to operate computer. 


Curricular Programs 


Proceeding from the job descrip 
tion, specification, and requirements 
of a programmer, it is appropriate to 
examine briefly the academic and for 
mal education required of a program- 
mer. The real question is how much 
knowledge the programmer should 
have in view of (1) what he contri 


butes and (2) what is entailed in 
acquiring this knowledge. A 
deal 
instruct and operate data processing 
equipment. Moreover, a programmer 


and 


great 


must be known about how to 


must have sufficient education 


training to enable him to communi- 
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cate with the expert and top manage- 
ment in business about problems to 
be solved. 

Businessmen believe that the college 
subjects of greatest value in training 
programmers are mathematics (alge- 
ra, geometry, and calculus ), account- 
ing, business statistics, English, sym- 
bolic logic, report writing, office 
management, science, public speaking, 
and theoretical economics. This would 
that a 
education is wanted of programmers. 


indicate broad professional 
The organization and manipulation 
the 


an introductory course in 


of management data suggests 
value of 
programming for the application of 
business problems to the computer. 
lhe need for programmers is becom 
ing great enough to warrant the in 
clusion of such a course in the busi- 
ness curriculum. Such a course in 
programming should be presented in 
lecture series and should contain sys 
tems analysis, basic flow charting, 


schematic diagramming, and pro 
gramming of typical clerical activ 
ities. The course should be scholarly, 
should stress theory and _ principle, 
and should be made comparable in 
organization and difficulty to other 
courses in business and _— social 
sciences 


AS a 


social, economic, philosophic, and cul 


movement with tremendous 
tural implications, automation and the 
development of high-speed computing 
be ex- 


techniques in business must 


plained to the prospective program- 
mer as part of a broad general knowl- 
edge. A course in general knowledge 
and information on computers should 
be included in_ the college business 
curriculum, Electronic computers and 


data processing equipment are of 
such recent origin that most people do 
not realize their types or capabilities. 


When 


graduate into the business world, they 


students leave college and 
should have some knowledge of com- 
puters—not in terms of how they are 
built and work, but in terms of what 
computers do and how they will affect 
The function 


would be to acquaint students with 


their careers. main 
the existence and importance of data 
processing equipment, its nature and 
function, advantages and limitations, 
and its role in the automated office. 


Suggestions for Teachers and 
School Administrators 


Up to the present moment, very 


few colleges or universities have 
turned out men and women profes- 
sionally trained in all aspects of office 
systems, or, as the concept is termed 
here, office automation. Teachers and 
school administrators must study the 
problems of keeping the curriculum 
of the educational system closely re- 
lated to and in harmony with the 
social and economic condition in 
which we live. Here are some sug 
gestions for teachers and administra- 
tors responsible for planning and 
evaluating the business curriculum, 
looking toward the development of 
curricula to educate and prepare 
students for careers in the data pro- 


cessing field 


1. Enroll in and attend business seminars, 


and workshops to learn the 


management and get informa 


conterences, 
attitudes of 
tion about office automation 

2. Attend orientation and enroll in train 
ing courses sponsored by computer equip 


ment manufacturers, emphasizing general 

components and teaching principles of pro 

gramming techniques of data processing 

equipment 
2 


3. Subscribe to magazines reporting the 
latest developments in data processing 

4. Take field trips to companies where a 
omputer installation has been made to ob 
operation 


e bulletins to learn of 


serve a computer in 


5. Research colleg 


summer offerings of colleges and univer 
sities in data processing 

6. Extend guidance, advisory, and test 
ing services to include the computer field 
Guidance counselors should be informed of 
the far-reaching implications of computers 
upon future office employment. The Psy- 


chological Corporation has a test for 


EDPM Programmers. 

7. Gather information basic to the plan 
ning of courses designed to facilitate un- 
derstanding of data processing in business 
and industry, and to make available ap- 
propriate tools to meet the needs of pro- 


erammers, 
Summary 
were 


The results of the 


constructed in such a manner as to 


surve\ 


present a “profile” or “spectrum” of 
job functions and qualifications for a 
programmer of electronic data pro 
cessing systems. It is recognized that 
such a profile, based as it was on 
opinions and averages, would do in 
justice to the requirements of a speci- 
fic job, or to those of any given 
employer or company. However, the 
profile was drawn in an attempt to 
show general requirements the pro 
grammer must meet, and to provide 
information for colleges and univer- 
sities in keeping their business pro 
grams and guidance service geared 
to the requirements of a dynamic 
society of new skills, knowledges, and 
aptitudes required of personnel in 


electronic data processing systems 


SOME IDEAS FOR AN INTERNATIONAL SHORTHAND 


Stenographic News 
for December 


Swedish 
Stenograftidning ) 


The 
(Svensk 


1958 is devoted to a discussion in German ' 


f the characteristics that an international 
shorthand system should possess. The dis- 
cussion is presented in terms of the free- 
trade area of the proposed United States 
of Europe but the ideas are just as much 
to the point on a world-wide basis. Here 
are the criteria given for such a system: 

1. There should be an elementary or folk 
stenography in which all sounds of West- 
ern European languages are basic. 

2. The elementary stenography should be 
officially recognized 

3. There should be a minimum of pos 
sibility of confusion of words 

4. The system should not require place- 
ment in degree above a line to indicate 
sound variations 

5. The elementary stenography (pre-or- 
initial vocational?) must be such that it can 
be written in at least half the time used in 
longhand. This is suggested to be at least 
100 syllables or about 70 words a minute. 

6. It is desirable that the folk stenography 
be such that it can be set up in type in 
easy fashion and that it be adaptable for 
script for the blind. 

7. It should be such that it can be used 


in any Western European language without 
adaptation 

8. A vocational stenography based on the 
folk stenography using all the symbols of 
the basic system is needed, The rules should 
be simple, as few as possible, and without 
exception if possible. If the vocational 
shorthand has been learned in one language 
only a brief period of adaptation should be 
required to use it in another with which 
the writer is familiar. 

9. The shorthand 
trustworthy. 

10. The first 
shorthand should make it possible for the 
stenographer to take dictation at the rate of 
175 syllables (about 125 words) a minute 


when fully trained 


clear and 


should be 


7 1 
Stage of the vocational 


11. A reportorial form of the 
should make it possible for the professional 
stenographer to take dictation up to at 
least 250 syllables (about 180 
minute 

12. The textbook should, in a supplement, 
the adaptations needed to use the 

in other Western European lan 
guages. In every language the textbook 
should follow the pattern 
quence in the presentation of the learnings 


shorthand 


words) a 


show 
system 


same and se- 
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CAREERS IN RETAILING 


Wheelock H. Bingham 


President, R. H. Macy Co., Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


WHAT ARE THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL RETAILING? 


Competitiveness 


Let's begin with the word competi 
tive. Would you say you are competi 
tive? Do you like to win? Do you get 
enough fun out of winning to give it 
the competitive drive it takes to win? 
competitive 
You 


know every morning how you did 


Retailing is a very 


business — daily and_ hourly. 
yesterday. You are constantly watch 
ing your competitors. Macy’s in New 
York, for example, has a corps of 
50 Comparison Shoppers who are out 
all day long in rival stores checking 
the quality and prices and other char- 
acteristics of competing merchandise 
They shop between five and six 
thousand items a day. We are con- 
stantly meeting (and creating) com 
petition. 
is not for those who would rather not 
take the risks of competition—and 
many people don’t. Unless competi 
tion excites you and gives you a lift | 
would question whether you should 


think about retailing. 


Imagination 


In the 


retail business you have got to have 


Next, are you imaginative. 


imagination. The secret of success in 


Administration, Harvard University, May, 1957. 
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Department store retailing 


department store retailing is leader 
ship. You have a great deal to gain 
from becoming No. 1 in your area. 
To do that kind of 


imagination that imagines new, better 


you need the 
and more appealing products; the 
kind that sees the possibilities of new 
procedures, new methods, new tech- 
niques of display, handling, and sell- 
ing; the kind that sees new advertis 
ing and promotional opportunities. 
If you are going to “get there first 
with the most” in department store 
retailing, you have got to be creative 
and have imagination. So I'll have to 


ask: have you? 


Decisiveness 


here is a third quality you'll need 

an ability to make decisions. I 
don’t know what the rate of decision 
making per man hour is in any other 
business — but in department store 
work you cannot put problems in a 
neat pile on your desk and plan to 
solve them some other time—after 
lunch. In retailing you are like a man 
in a canoe shooting the rapids and 
you've got to decide quickly whether 
to go on this side of an obstacle or 
the other. 

Sometimes you'll be wrong and get 
thoroughly soaked—but if retailing is 
for you, you will develop great skill 


and assurance and you'll enjoy the 
sport. 

For example, a department store 
buyer may make a purchase of $100, 
OOO one day, get 


store next morning, 


the goods into the 
arrange for an 
advertisement in that afternoon’s pa 
per, and put the goods on sale the 
following morning. Total elapsed time 
from decision to pay off : just 36 
hours. Obviously, retailing calls for 
an unusual degree of business astute 
ness and You 


good trader and a skillful negotiator 


“savvy.” must be a 


Curiosity 


Now, let me. ask a personal ques- 
tion: are you curious? I think a very 
high percentage of successful retailers 
are curious. They are curious about 
what is going on in the world and in 
people’s minds. They are curious 
about ideas and things. They want to 
take hold of a piece of cloth and feel 
it. They are interested in people’s 
needs and pleasures. They want to 
know how they live and how they 
might live better. They may even 
seem to be a little nosey at times but 


rarely people who want to 


they are 
leave things the way they are—un- 
improved. They are continually com- 
paring item A with item B and meas- 


uring the advantages and appeal of 
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each. Better still they look at item A 
and item B and then speculate on 


whether item C (not yet created) 


might not be still better—and outsell 


both A and B put together. 
I 


Sincerity 


There are a good many “synthetic” 


merchants in retailing and _ they 
often succeed well enough in depart- 
ments which make limited demands on 
their instincts—but a sure-fire mer- 
chant must like merchandise. He has 
got to care about it—how it looks, 
feels, wears and, even smells. 


Tastefulness 


Obviously it will be of great help 
if you have good taste because style 
leadership is impossible in this coun- 
try without good taste—and style 
leadership is one of the most saleable 
items in the world. People buy new 
new furni- 


clothes new kitchens - 


ture—because they get pleasure out 
of style and appearances—and they 
are willing to pay for this satisfac 
tion. Don’t im- 
portance of this pleasure. It is easy 


underestimate the 


to brush it off as merely keeping up 
with the Joneses. But it is a great deal 
more than vanity or what Thorstein 
Veblen thought of as conspicuous 
waste. It includes:a pleasure in form, 
color, materials, surface. It is an ex 
pression of taste and a member of the 
fine 


same family as an interest in 


paintings. 
Humanness 


I have one more quality to suggest 

and in the department store field 
today this is the most important in my 
judgment. Do you like people? If you 
don’t you will be in trouble. Between 
100,000 and 250,000 people a day 
pass through the portals of Macy’s in 
New York. It would be a poor place 
for that morose character by Steig 
who hides in a box and grumbles: 
“People are no damn good.” At the 
peak season about thirteen thousand 
people are working in Macy’s Herald 
Square. They have one of the world’s 
biggest logistical problems—handling 
350,000 
day. That does not mean simply sell 


different transactions in a 


ing. Each item must be bought, re 


ceived, priced, paid for and _ sold. 
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Many must be advertised, displayed, 
comparison-shopped, re-priced, deliv- 
ered. Cooperation, courtesy, consid 
eration, are worth a great deal in the 
heat of this kind of logistical oper- 
ation. Believe me, the virtues of a 
person who likes and knows how to 
handle people stand out. I know some 


very smart merchandising men - 


well-informed, 
rich in 


quick, imaginative, 
aggresive, alert, competitive 
all the virtues of the successful mer- 
chant 
limited use of their talents because 


and yet we can make only a 


they just do not know how to handle 
people. They can’t even get what is 
valuable out of themselves much less 


out of other people. 


Typewriter Mystery Games® were originated by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the 
annual artistic typing contests. The object of this game is to construct a design 
on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 
To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter, space down 1 single space from 
the top, set side margins for a 76-space line and begin typing, line by line. Symbols: 
“2#" means strike "#" two times; "5sp" means strike space bar five times; "3?" 


means strike "'?"' three times; 


Line 

1—46sp, 14 

2—45sp, 14 

3—43sp, 2# 

4—34sp, 8$, 2+ 

5—33sp, 7$, 2#,1$ 

6—32sp, 7$, 24, 2$ 

7—31sp, 6$, 24, 4$, 29sp, 3$ 

8—31sp, 5$, 24, 5$, 28sp, 5$ 

9—3Isp, 3$, 2#, 6$, 28sp, 5$ 
10—31sp, 2$, 2#, 7$, 26sp, 4$ 
11—31sp, 24, 8$, 23sp, 6$ 
12—30sp, 24, 2sp, 6$, 22sp, 6$ 
13—28sp, 24, 4sp, 6$, 19sp, 8$ 
14—27sp, 2#, 5sp, 6$, 15sp, 9$ 
15—25sp, 2#, 6sp, 8$, 17, 5sp, 14$ 
16—24sp, 2#, 6sp, 17, 7$, 37, 15$ 
17—22sp, 24, 6sp, 1$, 37, 4$, 57, 12$ 
18—21sp, 2#, 5sp, 3$, 127, 8$ 
19—19sp, 24, 5sp, 5$, 137, 4$ 
20—18sp, 2+, 4sp, 7$, 147, 3$ 
21—16sp, 2#, 4sp, 8$, 167, 1$ 
22—15sp, 2#, 3sp, 9$, 18? 
23—13sp, 2#, 4sp, 10$, 187 
24—12sp, 24, 3sp, 9$, 3sp, 17? 
25—10sp, 2#, 3sp, 8$, 6sp, 17? 
26—9sp, 24, 2sp, 7$, Isp, 17? 
27—7sp, 24, 2sp, 6$, 12sp, 17? 
28—6sp, 2#, Isp, 5$, 15sp, 17? 
29—4sp, 2+, 5$, 16sp, 18H 
30—3sp, 2#, 3$, 19sp, 197 
31—Isp, 2#, 23sp, 207 
32—2#, 24sp, 207 
33—26sp, 20? 
34—26sp, 20? 
35—25sp, 21? 
36—25sp, 22? 
37—24sp, 23? 
38—23sp, 25? 
39—22sp, 137, 2sp, 11? 
40—2Isp, 4$, 97, 4sp, 77, 3$ 
41—2Isp, 9$, 27, 6sp, 27, 8$ 
42—20sp, 12$, 6sp, 10$ 
43—19sp, 12$, 7sp, 10$ 
44—18sp, 12$, Isp, 8$ 
45—18sp, 11$, 10sp, 8$ 
46—17sp, 11$, 11sp, 8$ 
47—1é6sp, 10$, 13sp, 8$ 


‘>, Keep shift lock depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 

48—16ésp, 9$, 15sp, 7$ 
49—16sp, 8$, 16sp, 7$ 
50—15sp, 8$, 18sp, 7$ 
51—15sp, 7$, 19sp, 7$ 
52—16sp, 6$, 20sp, 6$ 
53—16sp, 6$, 21sp, 6$ 
54—16sp, 6$, 21sp, 7$ 
55—17sp, 5$, 22sp, 6$ 
56—17sp, 5$, 23sp, 5$ 
57—17sp, 5$, 24sp, 5$ 
58—18sp, 4$, 25sp, 4$ 
59—18sp, 4$, 25sp, 4$ 
60—18sp, 4+, 25sp, 3$, 1# 
61—1l6sp, 64, 25sp, 2$, 2# 
62—13sp, 7#, 26sp, 4# 
63—45sp, 4# 

64—44sp, 3# 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the 


next issue of this magazine. 
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. any program of studies developed must be based on 
general principles and will need to be adjusted to meet 


HIGH SCHOOL 
BUSINESS 


local needs.” 


E. C. McGill 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


N order to provide the flexibility 

and the variety in the course offer 
ings needed for developing a high 
school program that serves business 
education needs, several different 
programs of study are presented for 
consideration in this article. Each of 
these programs contains the basic 
fundamental courses needed to meet 
general education requirements, to 
meet basic fundamental business re 
quirements, and to meet specific ob 
jectives. It must be recognized that 
any program of studies developed 
must be based on general principles 
and will need to be adjusted to meet 
local needs. Each of the following 
programs is based on a twenty-unit, 
five-units-a-year high school plan of 
organization. (It is believed that most 
high school students of average and 
above intelligence can benefit from 
carying four five-unit subjects plus 


extra-curicular activities. ) 
Grade Level 


The accompanying list of business 
courses recommended for considera 
tion in the secondary schools are 
listed under the grade levels con- 
sidered most desirable. It should be 


remembered that the grade level on 
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ates” sale LEVEL 
BUSINESS COURSES 


























Personal Tyr 
Bookkeeping 
Accounting 
Cler. Off. Pr. 
Sec. Off. Pr 
Shorthand 
Briefhand 
Business Law 
Business Prin. 
Econ. Geog. 
Salesmanship 
Applied Bus. Ec. 
Voc. Off. Pr. 
Retailing 





CURRICULA 


which courses are offered should pro- 
vide as much flexibility as possible 
but at the same time provide fairly 
close age groupings. 

Certain courses like typewriting 
should be offered early so the skill 


can be used as a business tool; yet, 


typewriting can best be learned when 


the student has developed physical 
maturity, and good reading ability 
and vocabulary. For this reason, type- 
writing should probably be taken at 
the 10th grade level but also be made 
available at the 11th and 12th grades 
for those who for some reason or 
another could not enroll in typewrit- 
ing at the 10th grade level. 

Terminal vocational courses should 
be offered as near the time when they 
will be used in business as possible. 
This means grades 11 and 12 until 
the 13th and 14th year public school 
programs are developed and_ then 
such courses should be offered at that 
level. Under the present high school 
organization there should be ex- 
tensive freedom of selection of 
courses on the 11th and 12th grade 
levels. Many senior level courses con- 
sisting of business principles, law, 
economics, etc., should be made avail- 


able to either juniors or seniors. 





<ducational work-study programs 
should be provided on the high school 
level for qualified seniors who expect 
to enter business upon high school 
graduation. Such work experience 
programs must be founded and con 
ducted on the concept that first and 
foremost the program is an educa- 
tional experience activity—not an at- 
tempt to find part-time work for 
pupils or help employers find part- 
time help. Educators should be in 
volved in such work only as a means 
of providing valuable educational ex- 
perience for students. Students should 
be admitted to educational work- 
study programs only upon application 
and after having met the essential 
skill, 


quirements, By the same token, work 


interest, and intellectual re 
stations should provide a wide va- 
riety of educational experiences each 
of which should be more challenging 
educational 


and be of increasing 


value 


Special Curricula 


utlined in this article are five spe 
cial curicula in business which may be 
considered appropriate for most any 
high school with 500 or more stu 
dents. 
Fundamental Business Curricula 

IXvery person, no matter what he 
loes in life, needs to have basic fun 


damental education in business so he 


can handle his personal financial 
affairs, banking services, tax matters, 
understand the free enterprise system 
and its place in American Democracy. 
The 


courses listed in the suggested 


Business Program (Non-Work 
Experience) 

The suggested program of studies 
allows for considerable flexibility so 


that have an op- 


each student may 


SUGGESTED eens OF STUDIES 
BUSINESS STUDENT NOT INVOLVED IN WORK EXPERIENCE 






































program of business subjects are a 
part of education for living. As many 
of such courses as possible should be 


taken. (See below. ) 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
FUNDAMENTAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FOR THE 
NON-BUSINESS STUDENT 


























metirr dori th high echoo] rogram—recom led i. 
etime during the high school program—recommended as 


n preparing other work. 





thmetic elective 











as feasible from the following Basic 
ss Courses in the Ith and 12th year 
Busine Law 2 yr 
Briefhand : 2 yr. 
B Prin. /2 Yr. 
Vo yr 
4 
, V2 yr. 
Econ. ae /2 yt. 


fetes 
Salesmanship 

Economic Geog. 
Applied Bus. 





portunity to select the courses in 
keeping with his interests. This pro 
students 


gram is to be followed by 


desiring to follow a college prepara- 
tory program in business, those who 
want to combine business with some 
other field, and those not able to enter 
the vocational work experience pro- 


gram. { See above. ) 


The Vocational Office Practi 
Program 

This curricula is designed to pre- 
pare skilled 


workers terminating in a work ex- 


competent and office 
perience program in the senior year. 
Such curricula are primarily designed 
to meet the educational needs of those 
who will terminate their school edu- 
cation upon graduation from high 


school. (See next page.) 


The Vocational Bookkeeping 
Program 

This program is designed to pre- 
pare students for effective employ- 
ment as bookkeepers upon gradua- 


tion. (See next page.) 
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SUGGESTED yo ay OF STUDIES 
E 
VOCATIONAL OFFICE PRACTICE STUDENT 





Grade 9 Grade 10 





English | ........ English II 
Mathematics Mathematic 
W. History 

Home Econ. 
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ype writing 
Shorthand 
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poned unt 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF STUDIE> 
FOR THE 
VOCATIONAL BOOKKEEPING STUDENT 




















Vocational Retailing Program 


This curriculum is designed to pre 


4 ° ; 
pare young people for entering the 


retailing field—first as sales or sales 
service personnel, later as executives 
or owners. This program should be 
considered as a general business man- 
agement program and should be es- 
pecially attractive to boys. As in the 
case of the vocational office practice 
program, students should be admitted 
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only upon application and proof ot 
adequate background and the neces- 
intellectual qualities — which 
should lead to 


The work stations should provide a 


sary 


success in business. 





SUGGESTED ete OF STUDIES 
VOCATIONAL RETAILING STUDENT 














Englist 
Am. H 
Science 


Bookkeeping 


Salesmanship 
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wide variety of experience starting 
with the backroom menial tasks all 
the way to decision-making activities 
involved in the management of the 
business. 

Recommendations 

1. Every high school student should 
take a course in Basic Business at the 
9th or 10th grade level. 

2. Other 
should be elected by all students at 
the 11th and 12th grade level—they 
should include bookkeeping, business 


basic business courses 


arithmetic, business law, business 
principles and business economics. 


3. Most 


personal use typewriting skill which 


students need to have a 


should be developed in not more than 
one semester during the senior high 
school period. 

4. The second semester of type- 
writing should definitely be consid- 
ered as a vocational course and should 
be developed on vocational standards. 

5. A personal note taking course is 
very important to a great many ‘peo- 
ple in and out of the office. This 
course should be developed in not 
more than 1 semester. 

6. Vocational business skill courses 
should be developed in the last part 


of the high school program and lead 
to maximum skill development by the 
time the student graduates from high 
school. 

7. Selective admission procedures 
and application from interested stu- 
dents should become the chief means 
of admitting students to vocational 
skill courses. 

8. An 
should include a wide awake business 
club (FBLA recommended) for stu- 


effective business program 


dents whose major interest is in busi- 
ness. 

9. High standards should be main- 
tained skill 
remembering that in business, work 


in vocational courses 


is usable or not usable—there is no 
in-between. 

10. Greater flexibility for enroll- 
ment in certain business courses 
should be considered. 

11. Special effort should be made 
opportunities for boys 

This 


placement and opportunity stories as 


to publicize 
in business. should include 
well as facts taken from research and 
from business. 

12. Consideration should be given 
to establishing 40 credits (20 units) 
as a requirement for graduating from 
high school. 

13. Most. 


mitted to carry five (5) academic sub- 


students should be per- 


jects as a regular load, enabling stu- 
dents to meet the 20-unit high school 
graduation requirement in four (4) 
years. 

14. Consideration should be given 
to establishing two types of office 
practice classes before work expe ri- 
ence—clerical office practice for the 
non-shorthand student—and secretar- 
ial office practice for the secretarial 
student who has had shorthand. 


15. A 


keeping course on the 10th and 11th 


one-semester basic book- 
grade levd| should be considered as a 


part of fundamental education fol- 
lowed by a one-year vocational ac- 
counting course on the 11th or 12th 
grade level. Those who enroll in the 
one-semester course should have 
shown interest and aptitudes in book- 
keeping before enrolling for the voca- 
tional course. At the same time they 
will have achieved an elementary 
understanding of purposes and pro 


cedures of bov Ikkeey ing. 
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Educators and businessmen agree —the more versatile STATESMAN. The most fully-featured, perfect-printing 
: electric proportional-spacing typewriter in the world. 

‘ ; Electric. The Remincton Electric is the greatest short 
the typist, the more valuable the employee. And since cut ever devised for the learning of typing. 
NOISELESS. Remincton Noisevess typing reflects th 
highest refinement of typing skill, features the exclusive 
“pressure printing” principle. 
. F , ; STANDARD. Remincton StTaNpARD—the most highly 
needs of business today, no typing course IS complete responsive, smoothly rhythmic manual typewriter avail- 

able today. 


it takes four different typewriters to handle the typing 


without training on al] 4— RemincTon® STATESMAN, 


7 Mland 
Electric, No1sELEss® and STANDARD® typewriters. Remington. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 


for classroom teachers 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


SOME RECOMMENDED AREAS OF STUDY 
FOR A MANAGEMENT CURRICULUM 
GEARED TO THE POTENTIAL OFFICE 
MANAGER BASED ON A JOB ANALYSIS 
OF OFFICE MANAGERS ... 


Ph.D. Dissertation 
Louisiana State University 


by FRANK D. FERGUSON 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Tl 1S study recomme nds courses t n 


office management curriculum. To secure 


was made ! 
man 


the information, an analysis 
fifteen selected 
National Office 

From this list of 


ottice 
M ni 


duties were 


the duties ot 


agers im the gvement 
Association 
chosen 30 


management 


items common to all types ot 
positions included in the 


analysis. These items along with certain 
others pertaining to the occupational and 
background 
into a questionnaire and sent to 200 man 
National Office Management 


Seventy-two per cent of the 


educational were de veloped 
agers in the 
Association 
recipients returned the questionnaire 
\ college degree is a significant factor in 
for managerial 
cent of the re 


years ot 


the selection of personnel 
Sixty-six pet 


positions 


spondents had four or more 


college training. Three areas of specializa- 
tion appear to be important in the educa- 
tional background of the managers. Forty- 
seven per cent of the college graduates had 
majored in accounting ; 24 per cent in man- 
agement; and 17 per cent in general busi- 
ness 

The business college was insignificant as 
Only 10 per 
a business college for a year or 
Accounting, clerical, and 
bookkeeping occupations seem to be the 
occupations that provide the most valuable 
size 


a training cent had 
attended 


more 


agency. 


general 


experience for office managers. The 
of the factor in determining 


whether certain responsibilities are related 


othce was a 
to the office manager’s job. 
Technological improvements — in 
equipment, coupled with the coming of 
automation and integrated data 
tended to reduce the 
ager’s responsibilities in relation to the 
number of people under his supervision 
In general, there is little difference in the 
responsibilities of managerial personnel in 
the manutacturing, 
fices. 


othice 


proc- 


essing, have man- 


sales, and service of 

Specific course recommendations for the 
would-be manager—together with semester 
hours—follow: Principles of Accounting— 
6; Integrated Data Processing—3; Budget- 
ing—3; Cost Accounting—3; Payroll Ac- 


counting—2; Business Correspondence—3 ; 
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Machines—3; Labor Legislation 
3; Employee Grievances—3; Office Man- 
Personnel Management—3; 


and Typewriting 


Business 


agement—3 ; 
Report Writing—3; 


AN ANALYSIS OF FORMAL IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR 
BEGINNING STENOGRAPHERS .. . 


Ph.D. Dissertation 
Ohio State University 


by ALICE M. HARRISON 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


ct ncerned 


Many 


about the inadequacies of beginning stenog- 


businessmen are so 


steps to im- 
For 


pre wrams tor be 


taking 


raphers that they are 


prove the efficiency of 
training 


these workers 
mal in-service 
ginning stenographers are being main 


tained. and the majority of these classes 
are conducted on company time and at 
Many other companies 


ave plans for payment or partial payment 


company expense 
of tuition and fees for office workers who 


complete courses relating to present or 
prospective jobs 
A gap exists between high 


standards and 


school busi 


department business 
employment standards for beginners. The 
majority of programs for be- 
ginning stenographers are maintained in 
order to supply remedial training for inade- 
Half of the 


new 


ness 


in-service 


quately trained stenographers 
participating require all 
stenographic employees to participate in the 
Most new em 
ploveeS in these in-service training pro- 
grams least a high 
school training in typewriting, shorthand, 
and transcription ; few of the 
have had business training beyond the high 


companies 
in-service training program 
have had at year of 
very trainees 
Other than orientation to the com- 


pany, shorthand, and 
scription are most frequently taught in the 


schoo! 
tvpewriting, tran 
training programs 

Many of the typewriting and shorthand 
course content items given by the majority 
of the in-service training program instruc- 
tors are taught in the high school classes 
\ few of these items are accuracy, erasing, 
‘arbon ‘copies, letter styles and placement, 
speed and accuracy in writing and reading 
of shorthand notes, shorthand brief forms 
and theory, and materials and work or 
ganization. 

These 


schc » Is 


which the 
pre yrams 


training in 
in-service 


areas of 
and 
are overlapping their efforts should be a 
Some 


training 


challenge to the business teachers 
of this overlapping may be a problem of 
emphasis or a lack of transfer of classroom 
learning to the job. 


A STUDY OF CERTAIN GENERAL 
EDUCATION VALUES OF TYPEWRITING 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL... 


Ph.D. Dissertation 
University of Michigan 


by PHYLLIS CAULFIELD MORRISON 
Formerly of Detroit Public Schools 
and University of Michigan 


That the typewriter can be used 
practical writing tool in the classroom and 
that it itself 
functional approach to thinking and written 
the ex- 
three 


as a 


lends advantageously to a 
expression are the conclusions of 
study of 
junior high schools in Michigan. 


perimental 667 pupils at 


The experimental typewriting classes 
used that were 
on interests and activities of adolescents ; 
the control typewriting used the 
regular —_-vocat textbook. 
at the typewriter was started 
experimental classes during the 
experimental 
throughout the 


textbook materials based 
classes 
ionally-oriented 
Composing 
in the 
fourth 


and 


week of the period 


continued semester 
Pupils were tested at the beginning and 
end of the semester in typewriting speed 
and accuracy, English composition (quality 
and rate of composing), and English 
mechanics (capitalization, grammar, punc 
tuation, and sentence structure). 


At the 


ence between tl 


the differ 
e experimental and control 


end of the semester, 
groups in average typing speed and average 


percent of accuracy on a_ three-minute 


timed writing was not statistically signi 
ficant 

In rate of composing, the experimental 
tistically superior to the 
capitalization, the dif 


average gain achieved 


group proved sta 
control group. It 
ference between the 
by the experimental pupils making gains as 
compared to the average gain of the con 
trol pupils making gains was statistically 
significant the shift key and 
the greater typewritten copy 
seems to give pupils a greater awareness ol! 


The use of 


legibility of 


capitalization 

judgments by the teachers 
indicated that 
at the typewriter when the task 
typing outside 


Subjective 
and pupils 
com px Sing 
was 


pupils enjoyed 


such as 
writing 
ness letters, or answering club correspond 


meaningful, 


class assignments, personal busi 


ence 


More Research on next page 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


2"' CAPITALS—I80 letters and numbers per 
set; Red, Black, Green, Yellow, Blue, White 
. » « $1.00/set. 14%4'° MANUSCRIPT—240 letters 
per set; Red, Black, Green, Yellow, Blue, White 
. . . $1.00/set. Only one color and size per 
set. Other sizes available. Reusable two- 
sided plastic adhesive $1.00 per pack. Order 
by mail or WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept, 247 
1946 Hillhurst Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
( ) Enclosed is check or cash for $————— 
( ) Please send C.0.D. 
Underscore sets desired 
Name 
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ie. Sibi ee A STUDY OF ACCOUNTING EDUCATION 

counties ciate aa IN SENIOR COLLEGES AND aeeektioes 
TIES OF THE SOUTHERN ASS 

JUST PUBLISHED ... ’ OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS... 


GREGG TRANSCRIPTION Et. D. Dinan 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
by H. EARLE REESE 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


By Hosler, Grubbs, and Wagoner This study was to determine the status 


of accounting education in higher educa 
tional institutions of the South, compare 


A unique text for the post-high school transcription course. practice with selected norms, and make 
Recommended for use following Volume II of Gregg Short- recommendations — to decrease eee 
hand Simplified for Colleges or Gregg Speed Building for rene Pan ate rag a 
Colleges, Simplified. mittee of the American Accounting Ass« 

ciation were applied to 193 collegiate in 
stitutions 


@ Integrates shorthand, typewriting, English usage, > # ee 
ae " sparities in the naming, ering, 
and other transcription skills AT THE TYPEWRITER ee caik ceekeacien! eucemadaliies of 
* . ° ° ° P accounting courses were revealed, witl 
bd Side-opening, spiral-type binding permits book's over 400 different names given to the 
use AT THE TYPEWRITER courses offered ; there was evidence of pro 
liferation in accounting course offerings 
There was a lack of uniformity among 
major accounting schools as to require 
ments in the areas of accounting, other 
business subjects, and non-business courses 
The requirement in accounting courses was 
significantly below the recommended 235 
per cent; the major schools required con 
siderably more in the non-business area 
than the suggested 50 per cent. Deviation 
from the norm for other business courses 
was less pronounced 
Accounting instructors in the area did 
not conform to the professional training 
requirements of the committee; the per 
centage of faculty members holding the 
doctorate and the master’s degree was be 
low that of business teachers of the 
American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business. In respect to responsible pre 
fessional experience, however, almost 
three-fourths of the accounting instructors 
had one or more vears of experience. Staff 
members in general were permitted to en 
gage in outside professional activities al 
though the majority of institutions did not 
encourage such practice 
It is recommended that efforts be made 


Contains 16 units of 5 lessons each, 80 lessons in to achieve uniformity in catalogue presen- 


tation of accounting courses, increase re 


all ; 
quirements in accounting and decrease not 


Includes plated material, and full-size model letters 


business courses, There is also the sugges- 
tion that a re-appraisal be made of the 
other business and non-business courses 


@ Student’s Transcript provides counted key to short- cee beet ok th al 
a J oO < ar O the accounting curriculun 
hand in the text with a view toward including courses it 


industrial management, production, statis- 


Teacher’s Manual provides letters that answer or F | tics, and public speaking, and eliminating 
pertain to textbook letters, office-style dictation, some of the skill subject requirements 


and teaching suggestions 
ORDER YOUR 
Write your nearest Gregg office } JO URN AL 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION | BINDER 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. , TODAY! 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. SEE AD ON 
PAGE 48 
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Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 


teaching aids 


Business Education Advisor, Internationa! Cooperation Administration 


“DUTIES OF A SECRETARY" 


or many years secretarial teachers have 
had available to 


entitled “Duties of a Secretary 


them a motion 


This filn 


picture 


was a high-quality production that rat 
i half hour and 
to dramatize the right and 
performing 


Recently the 


used a dream sequence 


wrong way ol 
secretarial duties 
Underwood Corporation 
has announced the release of a new twenty 
two minute color filmstrip called “Duties 
f A Secretary”. The one hundred forty 
twenty-two minutes to the 


recorded 


frames run 
iccompaniment of sound 

In the filmstrip, as in the motion picture 
mentioned previously, the dream 
technique is employed. By actual count, 
levoted to the 
mistakes the secretary dreams she has 
on her job. There remains a little 
more than half of the filmstrip to develop 
the correct techniques for exercising intia- 
tive, organizing work, and the practice of 
good relations 
mathematical standpoint it might seem that 
the approach to the duties of a 
i negative to make a 


sequence 
some sixty-two frames are 


made 


human From a_ purely 
secretary 
is too good teaching 
presentation We have all agreed long ago 
a teacher em- 
rather than 
In this filmstrip, 
effect of the dream 
is to heighten the drama and to 

emphasize some of the pitfalls 
Initiative is the theme of the filmstrip 
“It is initiative that makes one experienced 
secretary better than another,” according 
to the caption on one trame, To demon- 
strate this theory, the heroine of the story 
is first viewed as she enters a new office 
first orientation to her 


that the results are better if 
phasizes “Do it this 
“Don’t do it that 
however, 


way” 
way” 
the overall 


sequence 


and receives her 
job. In the course of the first day, she 
people witl he will be 


meets the whom she 


SCHOOL AND 


= ften our efforts introduce con 


cepts haracter development and_ busi 


ness etl to our classes are 


ful We may 
of student 
lack of interest to the limited experie 
of our students 
we are to introduce principles of conduct 
and ethics into our teaching, it is necessary 
to begin with experiences that are within 
the scope of our students 


unsucce 
identify our failures as 


interest and in turn trace 


1 


It seems, therefore, th: 


The subject of “cheating” for instance is 
one the students will understand and be in- 
terested in. Correctly approached from the 
point of view of cheating in school work, 
the subject of cheating in the business 
world’ may be broached. Students will 
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} 


utines of her 
htmare tha oll her 
dreams that she has (1) 
priority letters, (2) failed to 
find related file documentation, (3) failed 
to practice elementary principles in recelv- 
ing callers, (4) divulged confidential busi- 
created a 
for gossip, (6) blamed her own lack of 


dav’s work, she 


overlooked 


ness information, (5) situation 


efficiency on fellow workers, and (7) failed 
to complete a priority typing job on time 
The nightmare over, our secretary, (1) 
work on sees that 
available; (3) sets 
her personal belongings; 


reports for time; (2) 
her reference books are 
aside space for 
(4) sharpens pencils; (5) arranges desks ; 
(6) opens the mail (making certain that 
personal letters are set aside, she red pen- 
cils priority letters and pertinent 
files); (7) arranges for a last minute con- 
the details of seating, 
pencils and pads and coffee); (8) 
appointments 

work confident of her 


draws 
ference (seeing to 
Cc incels 
and re-schedules She ends 
her second day of 
ability to exercise initiative in the carrying 
out of her secretarial duties 

It is important to again that ir 
spite of the title, the filmstrip is entirely 


stress 


new. The 
cellent ; the 

and up-to-date. Underwood has used tech 
nical consultants who are leaders in Busi- 
ness Education and in the National Secre 


color and photography are ex- 


situations described are vital 


taries Association 

If you are interested in this teaching aid, 
contact your local Underwood representa 
tive who will loan the filmstrip without 
for screening at schools, clubs, busi- 
ness and other organizations. It may be 
purchased for the cost 
$5.00. 


1 
charge 


recovery price otf 


BUSINESS ETHICS 
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transter ot ethica 
] 


ynize the a 
office and will be 


readily rec 
principles from school to 
understanding of the 


at they do 


strengthened in their 
‘ 


relationship between wl | 


in school 

in the world of business 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41 

Street, New York 17, New York, 


series of films that can be 


ind what they are 


used in de 


in character development 


veloping interest 
Selected titles from the 
Good Loser, The Gossip, The Griper, The 
Procrastinator, Responsibility, The Show 
off, The 

Let us for the present consider just one 


series are: The 


Snob, and Cheating 


of this series, “Cheating.” This is a discus 
sional type film dealing with a significant 


problem in school life. A problem that can 


of the student after 
dramatized in 


carry over into > lite 
graduation. The situation 
this film revolves around a junior high 
school member of the student council who 
more 


place more and 


comes ] 


gradually 
on his classmates tor assistance 


The 


situation occurs when he 1s 


dependence 
in completing | ‘hool assignments 
climax of the 
caught receiving help during an examuina- 
tion 

Discussion foll 
film can problems in 
life to tl The 


student who relies on others to do his 


wing the showing of this 
lead easily from the 
students’ first job 


school 


is likely to become the 


school 


hirks his responsibilities on 


ittitude of such persons and 
employers 
that 


education 
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Cc 6 
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mselve S, their 


hem is a problem 


uur business 





zzens, Mgr 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 

If you are looking for a good position in 
the Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can 
help you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowe 








NEW completely revised 
edition now available! 
Twenty Lessons! 


SYMBOL 
SHORTHAND 


two-fold 


The Linton symbol has a 


meaning— 

TIME IS FLYING 
A penciled letter from you will give 
more detailed information about the 
most modern, true symbol system of 
shorthand being used in the business 


world today. 


LINTON is easy to learn. 
LINTON requires less time to 
learn. 

LINTON is easy to write, and 
easy to transcribe. 

LINTON requires less time to 
teach. 
LINTON 
costs. 
LINTON points the way! 


saves administrative 


For information write to 


Linton Publishing Co. 
927 Orangethorpe Park 
Anaheim, Calif, 








Goss \ THAT Speeawriling, 


IS TODAY’S SHORTHAND 
FOR TODAY’S BUSINESS 


Barbara Wills, Lumberton, N, C, 
Fey ur Shorthand graduate 


>, elected MISS SECRETARY 1959 by NACBS 


If there is no Speedwriting School 
-\ in your city... 


Now is the time 
to take advantage 

of this unique opportunity 
before someone else does. 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand can easily 

DOUBLE YOUR PROFITS since you can 

teach twice as many students in the 

same amount of time. Learning time is 

cut 75% because SPEEDWRITING 

uses no symbols—just simple ABC’s. 

And your profits are insured for all 

time with an exclusive 

SPEEDWRITING franchise— 

because it’s the only shorthand course 

that only you can offer in your area. 

Unlike other franchise courses, 

SPEEDWRITING charges nothing 

for the franchise—no quota—no 

advertising minimum—no 

assessments—no per student or 

inquiry charges! You pay only for 

Now the textbooks you order! 

Ww : 

Siowarne YJ Se et soci dega ely 

ee a 5 ger Nation” os 10 gree” magazines is telling the story 

GOOD R ployment Fr ba 08 to 64 million prospective 

HOUSEKEEPING conad? students every month! 
Guaranty Seal 


FOR DETAILS WRITE: 


The speedwriting, Company 
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Conducted by Mae Walker, Fort Wayne Commercial College 


More than 50 million adults are studying 
on a regular basis—through media ranging 
from the post-graduate school to on-the-job 
training programs in factories 

\~ 


The number of horses in 
been declining continuously 
1928 to 76 mi 


a Twentieth Century 
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ion in 
to 


lion 


uu drive witl 
music, you 
lower« 1 


a research affiliate of a 


It ve 


t lively may be paying ft 


throug! gas mileage, according to 


major petroleun 
company. Even the slightest jiggling of 
pedal in time to music wastes fuel and 
“significantly” 


health in 
the 121 million 
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sickness and 


an uptrend surance 


attects many 
Americans now covered 


Private industry 


hy 
accident policies sources 
i ysts in the last half 
$1 of 


Say average in 


1958 rar 


Surance c 
$1.12 to each premium. 
Don Cody, group department, New York 
Life Insurance Co., says that some of this 

spital personnel is 
that some 


is e 
aded 
vecause of public abuses but 
ase of bona fide 


being 
uper 


} 
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" costs are 


going up 
better care.” 

w 
probably be 500 new public 


will 1 
1959. a 


There 
relations jo 


Denny Gri 


tions Ne ri 


Probably the t scales ever 
1ose used by the Bureau of 
and Measures in Washington, 
can even weigh the dot made 

ver the letter “i.” 

I~ 

The first fountain pen was constructed of 
goose quill with a supply of ink sealed in 
the tube in Leipzig, 


sensitive 


mos 


Germany, in 1781 
yw 
Onl 4.1 per cent of 
World War I had 
World War 11, 
high school 
Century 


enlisted men in 
finished high school; in 
ae 


more than 23 per cent wert 


graduates, notes a Twentieth 
Fund report. 
lal 
A recent bureau of the Census Current 
Population Report, states that in 1957, 31, 
834,000 people in the United States moved 
into different houses from where they had 
been living. T is a rate of movement 
»f about eight million families a year, or 
approximately one-sixth the entire 
population, One-third these people 
moved into a different county from one in 
which they had been living. A major part 
of this moving is accounted for by the 
wage earner families who move with in- 
dustry or out of the congested city areas. 
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A job title means a lot, according to 
Clifford C. Cleaving of Montgomery Ward. 
He tells of a firm that gave everybody a 
title. The is vice president in 


charge of letters 


secretary 
and the boss. 

ral 

If you want build a better mousetrap 
get the mouse’s point of view, according t 
Professor John Maguire, head of the 1n- 
dustrial design program in the art depart- 
ment 
Los Angeles. For example, it is not enough 
for his chair which 


will 


of the University of California at 
students to create a 
worker, 
He 


to 


comfortably seat an office 
linotype 


responsibility 


or driver or operator 


ys, “There is a 
farther, to improve the worker’s whole en 
vironment by removing the factors tha 


impair digestion, cause headache, fatigue, 


insecurity.” 


nation’s colleg 
Iping to create 
stitutions of hig 
jammed and turning away 
nation’s 1,800 publi 
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learning 
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only” 
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cords Bureau, 
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( llege education 
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progress with 


Tachistoscope 


Commercial Colleges and Business De- 
partments of High Schools and Colleges 


cre 
Keystone 


Tachistosec 


pic 


teaching more, with less effort with 


Training — 
which increases skill in recognition, and 
improves accuracy. 


Ask for reports on Controlled Tests — 


or 


for a 


demonstrat 


ion 


in 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, 


(Name) 


(Address) 


potter eee 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa.: 
( ) Please send Data on the Better Progress in teaching Business Operations. 
( ) Please Phone and set Time for Demonstration. 


classroom. 
a 


(School) 





Nationally Known 
Business Schools......... 


But when a young person can show a 


diploma from a nationally rec 


he employer will ap 

7} prove and aining 

A Nationauy The these 
Apverrtiseo ; 

INSTITUTION } 

¢ 


witl ttle or no 
business 


When a young 


experience 


person - 
thice enized busi 
ness scl 


applies for 
1 oO ool, t 
welcome 
listed on 
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position, what can he 
as pl f ability t the t1 
schools 
AES known 
verywhere among 
t nd business executives 


DUSINES 


are 


grades tend a 
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personality lkel 








) IN BOSTON | 


Individualized Education for Business 
Diplomas in Business Administration 
and Complete Secretarial courses 
Accounting. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typing 
Saturdays 


Days Evenings - 


ryant & Stratton 


150 Newbury Street Copley Square Boston 


PALMER COLLEGE 


Secretarial « Accounting ¢ Business Admin 
Fully Accredited — Modern, Air-Conditioned. 
Co-Educational — Dormitories for Men and 
for Women 
Divisions of Palmer Coijlege are Located in 
Columbia and Char.eston, S. C. and Aujusta, Ga 
WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
CHARLES E. PALMER, C.P.A., PRESIDENT 
125 BULL STREET CHARLESTON, S, C. 











Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


dip OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Keith Fenton, President 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Illinois 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 


Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE o 
Business Administration, Cler- 


ical, Accounting, Secretarial 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


DED 
a % 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 





amr 
VAv 
AUERSWALD'S 
SSA cssntins AND TET TY ae Ef 


SCHOOL 


mocercasrce 





Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
Majors: Medicai, Legal, Executive and Advanced 
Co-educational. Fail and Spring Terms. ODay and 
Evening Session. 





Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 


524 Fifth Ave Seattle Washington 





PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


¢ MEDICAL & ENGINEERING « 
2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skilis. Profes- 
sional emphasis on terminology, lab, In-troia- 
ing programs. Professional positions open. 


Nationwide Employment Service 
BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Bivd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Pk.D., Administrator 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 


and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education” 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C, Hatton, President 


DYKE 


“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 





Training for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Professional 





HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 
Hammel Business University, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
Cc. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF, ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 








INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


PehnkelValkter 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


CECIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 
AUTOMATION INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 
UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 


esr. 1 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
&. KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 S. W. Stark $t., Portland 5, Oregon 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 


Spartanburg, S. C. 








CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Serving the Valley Since 1891 


The Newest Old School in the Northwest 
Chartered by the State to 


Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


Completely new premises—light, heating, 
ventilation, classrooms, desks, chairs, 
typewriters (electric), et al. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Oldest and Largest Business College in Hawaii 


Complete Day and Night School Curriculums 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


waar + Ue 
CO, a 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 
tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 
C. H. Husson, President 


Catalogue on Request 





Bangor Maine 





Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
“A DAVENPORT SCHOOL” 

Other Davenport Schools in Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw 
Bulletin on request 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
The originator of integrated 
subject-matter teaching 
Secretarial and Business Administration Courses 
6lst Year 
Dr. H, J. Bolen, President 











Inbesstele 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 
Write for Catalog 

















JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


234 S. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretaria| Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. 


Houston, Texas 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 


Complete Business Education. Coed. 


Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting C for Schools 





Harry G. Green, President 





BUSINESS’ 


Lie + COLLEGE 
LLHYA CHAR TTE 


R 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1804 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 

A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 
Accounting. Seerctarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 





MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Technician Training 


M. Correll, President 
24S. ou 3. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


RFA W@W t & sa 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Commercial, High School, 

1.B.M. and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 


Esteban Ramirez, Principal 


35th year 





KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


Forty Years' Experience 
Training Secretaries 


Accredited oy & the , Accrediting 





2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 





LDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


since 1886 


Accredited by Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools. Accounting, Secretarial, 
and Machine Accounting Courses. 


70 North Main Street Salt Lake City, Utah 


eaten —; 
COMMERCE 


A Prefessional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N. 14th Street Lincoin, Nebrasko 





NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 
One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, IBM Machine Account- 
ing and Data Processing, Legal Secretarial and 
Engineering Secretarial. 


Registered by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting and Finance, Business Management, 
Administrative Assistant, Sales Management, Automa- 
tion Accounting. Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial 
and Executive Secretaria! 

Also intensive Courses in Junior Accounting, Stenog- 
raphy. Sneedwriitna Shorthand IBM Key-Punch 
Comptometer and clerica! subjects. 

Approved as a Degree-Conferring Institution 
319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 

Ask for Bulletin A 








Vettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 


C. D. Rohifts. President 


RUTHERFORD-METROPOLITAN 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Established 1887 
All Regular Business Courses and 
1.B.M. Data Processing Machines 
Branch Schools in Fort Worth, Midland 
Odessa, and Tyler, Texas 
2020 Main Street Dallas, Texas 





LIPPERT BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Plainview, Texas 


817'. Broadway Veige!l Building 
Box 665 Phone GA 4-5304 
Court Reporting, Stenograph Machine, 
Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial, 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, General Office 
Machines, and Commercial Subjects. 


Roy J. Lippert, President 


NORTON 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
"Finest in the Ark-La-Tex" 

Catalog on Request 


New College Building 
Compietely Air Conditioned 
720 Travis Street Shreveport, Louisiana 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
OF FINANCE 


Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Finan- 
cial Administration or Accounting Major, C.P.A 
Objective. Professional training combined with 
academic background. Strayer Col. of Sec'! Train 

ing offers approved diploma courses—Executive, 
Legal, Private, and Medical. Request Jr. Col. or 
Sec. ‘catalog 

601 - 13th Street, Washington 5, D. C. 


STRAYER 








MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 
One of Wisconsin's Leading Business and 
Secretarial Schools Since 1856 
Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 
More than 23,000 Graduates In the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 





MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, p Romine Business Machines 
A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Send for free Catulogue 





ee — a Oo 
SCHOOL OF ‘BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Modern Training for Modern Business 
Accounting Secretarial 
Business Administration Receptionist 
IBM Office Automation Keypunch 


1420 Pine St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


in Oil Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okiachoma 
E. A. Guise, President 


Write for details 





PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 


Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumiey, Director 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the State Board of Kegents 
62nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N, Y. 
William S, Risinger, President 
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THESE PEOPLE 
CANT SEE4 


—— AND NEITHER CAN 
YOUR 
TYPING 
STUDENTS 
UNLESS 
YOU 
USE A 


KARLO 
STAND 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual type 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk. . 
all-metal base . . . hardwood top .. . takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models 
Thank you. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 





You may obtain Specimen Insurance 
Policies (one kit per student enrolled for 
college credit) from Institute of Life In- 
surance, Educational Division, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

iw 
People 


trom 


Steal (the 
The 


Commission, 79 


em 


H mest 
is available 


Why 
bezzler) Operating 


Director, Chicago Crime 
West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
vw 

\ card leaflet, How do 
Letter-writng Engineer may be 
the lence Improvement 
Section, Public Relations and Advertising 
Department, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Michigan Boulevard 


\ ut Sc¢ 4 as a 
obtained 
Cr I resp Dat 


trom 


Chicago, Illinois 
al 
\ brochure titled Job Opportunities in 
Business with a Future 
United States Savings and 
North LaSalle Street, 
Naturally, it 


1 


may be obtained by 


writing to the 
Loan League, 221 
hicago 1, Illinois 


the job potentialities in 


discusses 


associations. 


\ Bibliography 
Stenographic-Secretarial 
IVork Reported Prior to 
piled by Harves Ral 
University, Carbon: 
includes an alphi 
subject index, and index 
universities at which degree 
studies have been conducted, and a cl 
logical listing of all studies cited 
» charge for the bibliography 


yone 


» Plan Teacher Recognii 
grams, a booklet published by the Chamber 
Commerce of the U. S., 


ind means by 


describes way 


iq 
ch business 


whi 
organizations can help their communities 


attract and retain good teachers. ( opies art 
available at 50 cents each from the Cham 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 
al 

You can get 100 Definitions of Business 
Terms, two booklets, with 100 definitions 
each, for 40 cents each volume, from the 
Chicago Tribune, 435 North Michigan 
Chicago, ‘Ill. 

\~ 

A method of using an electric ty 


for quick, 


pewriter 
convenient typing of special 
’ field 
ot chemistry is the subject of a new book 
et just published by Remington Rand, It is 

second in a series designed to show 
how many different fields in business and 
industry can make profitable use of inter- 
changeable typewriter type, the first publi 


rmulas needed in the 


symbols and f¢ 


the 





cation in the series having dealt with the 


field of electronics and electricity. 

A copy of this booklet can be obtained 
at any Remington Rand branch office, or 
by writing the company at 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. and requesting 
R 8964.3 

ww 
btain Employee Communica 
137 
fective Communication in Industry 

(88 pp.) from the National Assi 

Manufacturers—Education De 
Two East 48th New 
New York 

i 


1 principles and pt 


Better 


Understanding—No 


ciation of 
street, 


ures 
ling may be obtained from 
Foundation, 1614 
New York 


Education 

Buffalo 3, 
ad 

ge attractively illustrated, 

Toward 

» has just been published by 


Based on 


oklet entitled Looking 


Linterprise Publicati ns, (4 hicago 


suggestions and advice from personal di 


career counselors, the booklet 


students who are looking for 


s helpful advice 


evaluating one’ aptitudes interests, 
b-hunting idea 
question the sty 


application 


abilities and sugg ie 
[ Business 
1 illustrat 
are list 
ployment has 
Minimun 2 
on reques W rite 
lications, 11 North Wacker 
» 6, Illinois 
vd 


tree a 16 page book 


> each. 


let, Hox 
from Remington Rand, Divi 
Rand Corporation, 315 
New York 10, N. Y 
vw 

Sick in the Home may 
obtained fr John Hancock Mutual 
Insurance Company, Boston, Massa 


Sperry 


\venue, 


Carmg for 


free monthly service of 
drawings and helpful hints, suitable for 
each month in the year for ° 
using the stencil, spirit, or off-set dupli- 
cating process, send a postal card to Dean 
Charles Rovetta, School of Business, The 
Florida state University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. Ask for Trace Mes by Wm. A 


Richards 


‘teachers 


ad 

For a copy of a new booklet, Biolog) 
and Business, write to Foster D. Snell, 
Inc . Dept RC, Public Relations, 29 West 
15th St. New York 11, N. Y. It 
such topics as toxicity testing, micro- 
biology, and vapors, physiological 
and related testing, and precautionary Jabel- 
ing 


covers 


« lc TS 
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TEACHING AIDS ‘ox = TYPING & SHORTHAND 


SOLVES TYPING 
BUILD PRODUCTIVE SPEED WITH THIS PRECISION STOP WATCH | DICTATION RATE COMPUTER GRADING PROBLEMS 


TYR 








located the ideal stop-watch for shorthand (and typing) teachers— 
and at a bargain price, too! 

In addition to being unconditionally 

guaranteed by the manufacturer for 

12 full months of service (and with 

proper care the watch should last 

for years), this timer has the follow- 

ing features 


After scouring the stop-watch market for 10 years, we have finally 
Dial-A-Rate 





The TypinGrader is an extremely 
handy grading device designed to 
save the typing teacher many hours 
of work. Gives grades for Ist- and 
2nd-year students for the following: 
1-, 2-, and 3-minute timed writings; 








ane a nav ae oo tabulations; letters; paragraphs; 
ibe : co er designee bY Julus INCI- budgets, or units of work. Can be 
A $21.75 value, because of a special purchase from a nationally | son. Now you can forget about | used for both the letter or per cent 
known importer, we can offer it to schools for only $14.95. 1 ggg = ge computation and sim- grading systems. Printed on both 
(The dictation Dial-A-Rate, the handy shorthand dictation com- ply dial your rate of dictation sides of sturdy, plastic-coated card- 

speed: 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 110, 120 board, which is both dirt resistant 


puter which is illustrated and described elsewhere on this page, is wam. Only $1, or free with th 
. “ » € ee w e > re c » 

. @ . ase : : - and water resistant and yet it costs 
given free with the purchase of this stop-watch.) purchase of the stop watch Ae el ) 


INTERVAL TIMER WITH LOUD BELL NEW 


TYPEWRITER MYSTERY* No. 4 


vV | 











HE 1A YN STANDIN 


Now—in one volume—are Mystery Games which 


may be used for 


Your students will eagerly lock forward to an 
opportunity to type one or more of these fasci- 
nating “games,” which actually give line-by-line 
directions for making a variety of designs on the 
typewriter. 


No sare Ihepasnnns “viants Set Se poopie This volume, containing 50% more pages than any 


in the rear of the class with this timer that means é 
business!  Pastel-green enameled, metal finish of the previous volumes, sells for $1 and is 
Distinct black numerals and hands on silvered dial worth it! 

for sharp visibility Four inches high on a four 

inch base. Will time any period from 1 minute (A limited number of sets of Volumes 1, 2, and 
to 60 minutes. This fine import should be stand 2 » still available at $1.5 , s, : 
ard equipment in every well-run classroom 3 are still available at $1.50 per set—but sold in 
List, $12.00. School price, $9.95 sets only.) 








A CLASS RECORD BOOK 
FOR TYPING TEACHERS 


In addition to the usual RE AS RECORD BOOK 
rulings for daily work, 

ummaries, and seating 

charts, it alee has the FOR 


following features: TYPING TEACHERS 


BUSINESS TEACHING AIDS 
4096 Carlisle Ave., Baltimore 16, Md. 
Please cond the following: 
Stop Watches @ $14.95 
Interval Timers @ $9.95 . 
TypinGraders @ $1.00 
Dial-A-Rate @ $1.00 . 
Teachers’ Record Books @ $1.50 
Typewriter Mystery Booklets, Vol. 4, @ $1.00 
Sets of Type Mystery Booklets @ $1.50 per set ....... 


School 
Of course, this record book may also be used by other 
teachers. Designed by Julius Nelson, well constructed, and 


bound so that the pages lie flat and turn easily. Price, $1.50 City & State 
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News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


Automation Accounting Course 


\ course in automation accounting has 
available 

franchise from 
tute of America, San Francisco, 
Vernon D. Patterson, president of the In- 
stitute, states that the course is not intended 
The 
knowledge of 
how to apply 
save time 


to business colleges on 
Automation Insti- 
California, 


l made 


basis 


machine operation. goal is 


a working 


teach 
to give students 
punched card techniques and 
automation equipment so as to 
and money for industry. 
Gregg Notehand Announced at 
Shorthand Institute 


Nearly 500 from the United 
States and Canadian Provinces attended 
| World Institute on the Teaching 
held at the University of 
July 8, 9, and 10. Approxi- 


i business 


teachers 


1¢ First 
of Shorthand 


North Dakota 
mately 25 it 
education personnel 


1onstrations 


mn¢ h dology 

John L 
ment of Business Education at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota was in charge of 
this World Insti 


A special feature of the Institute was the 


Rowe. cl 


{ 
ule 


announcement of a new shi rt writing Sys 


tem for academic students and for all per- 


interested in a shorthand system for 
general use, to be published in 1960 by the 
Gregg Publishing Division of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, publishers of tl 
Gregg system of shorthand 

Gregg Notehand, the new text presents 
| | 


System and a 


sons 


( 


Known as 


1 


the short writing unique 


of instruction in how to 


tes and how to read and make 


pattern listen and 
notes 


] 


take n 
1S expressly designed t help Students 
their study and learning efficiency 
N tehand is based on the Gre og 
l a limited number of 
principle 
A ut] 
system are Louis 


Zoubek. 


and it 
phrasing 
phrasing 
principles 


ritinoe 
1ting 


1 Charles E 


Prentice-Hall Announces Scholarship 


Hall, 
Asso 


Book publisher Prentice 


ipproval of the National 

Business Te 

nounced the 

in business 
to an 


take 


university which holds 
membership National Association 
for Business Teacher Education. E; 
nominate one candidate f 
n to be made 


+ + 
t¢ 


and sent 


institution may 
the scholarship, such nominati: 
on the official applicatic 


n form 
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Dr. Vernon V. Payne, Chairman of 
Administrative Committee; Box 
NTS; North Texas State College; Denton, 
1959 


5563 


Texas by December 1, 

Recipient of the award will be announced 
at the February meeting of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Educa 
tion 


CPS Institute New Members 

The National Secretaries Association (In 
ternational), sponsors of the CPS-Certified 
Professional has 
appointed nine new members to the Insti 


Secretary examination, 


tute for Certifying Secretaries, according 
to an announcement by the Institute’s Dean, 
George A. Wagoner of the University o 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 

The Institute, 
tatives from business, 
secretarial field, is a department of 
National Secretaries Association 
function is to supervise and develop tl 
CPS examination held annually 
in selected colleges and universities throug! 
out the United States, Canada, Hawai 
and Puerto The test 
giving secretarial work professional status 
Institute’ 


composed of top represel 
the 


Its chief 


education, and 


which is 


Rico is aimed at 


In releasing the names of the 


new appointees, Dr. Wagoner stated tha 
f appointment include, 


qualifications for 
ings, 


{ 


an active 
gram 


among other interest and 


participation in the CPS pr prior ti 
the appointment 

The 
Millard 


Services, 


eo 
Business 
Educational 


new ippointees are 
Collins, Manager 
Electric Typewriter Division, In 
ines; L. H. Hall 
and Industrial 
Houst mn, 
President, Balti 
Baltimore, Mary 
Secretary, 


ternational Business Macl 
Manager, Personnel 
Relations, Shell Oil Company, 
Texas; Victor Frenkil, 
Contractors, Inc., 
Fred Schultz, Assistant 
Mutual Life Insurance 


mark, 


more 
ind; 


1 
Unity Company, 


Syracuse, New York, and Past Interna- 
tional President of National Office Man- 
agement Association. Education: Mina 
Johnson, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; Lyle Maxwell, Head of the De- 
partment of Northern Illinois 
State University, DeKalb, Illinois. Secre 
tartal: (Who are members of The 
National Secretaries Assocition) Marjorie 
\ter, CPS, of Columbus, Ohio, private 
secretary to L. D. Shuter, Executive Secre- 
tary, State Teachers Retirement System of 
Ohio; Mrs. Janet Hawkins, CPS, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, secretary and _ installations 
Supervisor of the Systems Department, 
LeFabure Corporations ; Katherine Nowell, 
CPS, of Charlotte, North Carolina, secre 
Southeastern Fire 
Assistant Secre 


Business, 


also 


tary to the President of 
Insurance Company and 
tary of the corporation 
The CPS examination which the Insti 
tute administers is open to all qualified 
Sec re.aries, 25 years of age or older, men 
as well as women, members or nonmembers 
of The National Association 
The first CPS test 
to date more 
taken the 
been certified 


Based on 


Secretaries 
1951 and 


secretaries have 


was given in 
5000 


examination; 34 


than 
percent have 
actual secretarial duties | 
the 12-hour two-day 
Adjustment and Human 
Relations, Business Law, Business Admini 
stration, Secretariat Accounting, Secre 
tarial Skills, Secretarial Procedures. To re 
ceive the CPS rating and Certificate, 
teries all parts of the test 

Dates when the next examination will be 
riven are May 6 and 7, 1960. Deadline for 
sending in applications to take the test 
Decembe r ze 1959 \ppli ations may be ob 
from the Institute for ¢ 
Secretaries at the 
quarters, 1103 Grand 
6, Missouri 


responsibilities test 


includes Personal 


secre 


must 


pass 


tained 
1 


Association’s Ne 


Avenue, 


Kansas ( 


Typewriter Art Contest Winner 


Raduechel, a student 
, 


Adult Edu 


Tom 
Vocational and 
Wisconsin took first 
Typewriter Art 
Nelson of 
s Barlament 


The winning desig: 


Julius 
was Glad, 


in the magazine 





DOCTORATES 





Sam Houston 
Huntsville, 
the Uni 


Lillian Joyce Adams 
State Colles 
Texas, Ph. D eree 
sity of Texas, Austin 


Teache rs 
trom 


vel 


Edward James Coyle, East Central 
e College, Ada, Oklahoma, Doctor 

f Education from the Uni 

Oklahoma, Norman. 


1 
degree 


versity Tt 


Melvin Lloyd Edwards, Kansas Stati 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, 
Doctor of Education from. the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 


de gree 


Wilma Alice Ernst, Northwestern 
State College, Alva, Oklahoma, Doctor 
of Education degree from the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 


Joseph Gruber, Directo: 
Education for the City 
was awarded an 
Doctor of Commer 
College 

Carl oulsiana 


State 


McCoy, ortheast I] 
College, Mont ouisiana, Doc 
Education deer the Uni 
Oklahoma, 


tor of irom 


versity of orman 

C. C. Miller, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Ed D. degree from that 
institution 


Loy E. Prickett, The University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, Doctor of Edu 
cation degree from the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman 


EDUCATION 








APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 





James P. Berluti, assistant professor 
of accounting at Bryant College, Provi- 
Rhode Island has been appointed 
Admissions for that school. 


den¢ #- 
Director of 


Robert R. Dockson, 
head of the Department of Marketing 
in the School of Commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles since 1953, has been appointed 
dean of the School, succeeding Law- 
rence C. Lockley, who has been granted 
special leave of absence for a year. Dean 
Lockley will teach this year in: the 
Marketing Department at the Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York, as a visiting 
professor. When he returns to the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in the 
fall of 1960 it will be as a professor 
without duties 


professor and 


administrative 


Paul Donham, of the Harvard Busi 
School, has been appointed Direc 
tor of Special Prog 
Boston University’s College of Business 
Administration. 


ness 


Business rrams at 


Luvicy Hill, former department head 
teacher education at the 
Nebraska, has retired, 


more than forty years of 


of business 
University of 
following 
teaching 


William A. Hayes, a member of the 
faculty of De Paul University, Chicago, 
Illinois 1950, has named 
chairman of the Department of Eco 
nomics at that University. He 
Francis Brown, 
further research 


since been 
succeeds 
who resigned to pursue 
iting. Dr. Brown 


as pI 


and wt 
fac ulty 


ofessor 


remains on the 


George L. Hossfield, ten times winner 
of the World’s Pt 
Championship and 
used typing texts and articles, has 
appointed manager of the Business Edu 
cation Division of Underwood Corpora 


fessional 
author of 


Typing 
widely 


been 


tion 


with St 
Missou 

protessor of eco 
nomics at the College of St. Joseph on 
the Rio Grande, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, has been appointed chairman of 
the new Admini 


stration 


Andrew Imrik, formerly 
Louis University, St. Louis, 


and now assistant 


Division of Business 


Assistant Dean James W. Kelley of 
Boston University’s College of Business 
Administration has been promoted to 
at the College 


associate dean 


Ben A. Lindberg has been appointed 
professor of business administration and 
assistant dean of the School of Business 
Administration, The American Uni 
versity, Washington, D. C. Professot 
Lindberg was formerly director of the 
School of Commerce and professor of 
administration at the Uni- 
Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, 


business 
versity of 
Canada. 
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dean, 

Uni- 
designated 
officer 


Stanley C. Robinson, associate 
University of Illinois Division of 
versity Extension, has been 
to serve as chief administrative 
of the division until a successor is found 
for Dean Robert B. Browne, who died 
in June. Professor Robinson went to the 
University of Illinois in the 
1948 to teach graduate 
ness education. 


summer of 
courses in busi 


Robert J. Ruegg, formerly 
of the Education Division of 
Underwood Corporation, has been ap 
pointed director of Business Education 
of Educational Developmental Labora- 
Huntington, New York. He 


will be responsible for development pro 


manager 
Business 


tories of 


grams for schools and industry. 


Bernard A. Shilt, 
visor of 
Buffalo, 
1937, 
director of 
promotion 
constantly 


who has been super- 
education for the 
New York, public schools since 
has been promoted to the rank of 
education. The 
ognition of the 
program of business 


business 


business 
was in re 
owing 


education in that city’s scho system 


Mae Walker, a {| 
Evansville College and Huntington Col 
lege, was recently added to the teaching 
staff of Fort Wayne Commercial Col 
lege, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Miss Walker 
has been on the editorial staff of the 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EpUCATION for the 
past six years 


rrmer teacher in 


protessor of 


G. Walter Woodworth, 
School of Business Ad 
liversity of Micl 

Bailey Memorial Pri 
Banking, and Finance 


Illinois 


finance at the 
ministration, U1 
became the first 
Money, 
at the University of 
September l 


fessor of 


+ 


effective 


Kenneth J. Hansen, chairman 
Department of Business Education, 
Colorado State College at Greeley, 
orado sends word that he is ¢ 


dding 
people to the staff of his department 


the coming Ethel Hansen will be 
spec ializing in the areas of management, 


year 


business correspondence and secretarial 
and R. Tedrow Will will be in 


Education Department. 


science 
the Distributive 


S. J. Turille, Dean of Commerce, 
Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan 
reports the appointment of Benjamin F. 
Thomas as Assistant Dean of Com- 
Dr. Thomas was formerly pro- 
Business Administration in 
Business, Indiana Uni- 
He replaces John 


position 


Ferris 


merce 
fessor of 
the School ot 
versity, Bloomington 
Pineault, who has accepted a 
as Assistant Editor with South-Western 
Publishing Company in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Dr. Turille al ann 
tion of the following 
staff: Charles Paul Kretzchmar as As- 
Business Admini- 
Kingsley Keiber 
Business Ad- 


yunces the addi- 
members to his 
sistant Professor of 
stration and 
as Assistant Pr 
ministration and Marketing, Brendan G. 
Coleman as Instructor of Secretarial 
and Lester L. Dittman as In- 


sunting 


Finance, 


tessor oft 


Science P 


structor in Ac¢ 


Jay W. Miller, president of Golde) 
Business, Wilming 
ton, Delaware, has announced the fol 
lowing additions to the faculty: Harold 
M. Payne as an instructor of accounting 
and office mac  Joeegh F. Arm- 
strong as an instructor of advanced <¢ 
Barbara A. Boland 


and office machines, 


Beacom School of 


counting, new 
instructor in typing 
and Louis Jacoby as 


accounting and business mathen 


a new instructor it 


Franklin F. Moore, president of Ride 
II New Jersey has an- 
suunced the following additions to his 
Karl G. Pearson as thi 


rmat ce hy department 


ege, Trenton, 
hing staff 


| ‘ na <¢ prole I 

busin idministration, Demetrios 

N. Sestounen is assistant professor of 
R. Tedrow Will will b« 

weer A. Mili 


scrence and 
business administration, 
otis as instru 

James J. Di 


secretaria 


Lissio 


Eggert, 


scien 
} 


ce 


absence 





ORGANIZATIONS 





The headquarters of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education are now located at 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
ea oe th 
Pp ‘inted associate 


Allen has 


secretary 


Barker has been ap 
Paul M 


appointed associate 


Kenne 
secretary 
bec n 


for research and studies 


Henry Littlefield, 
Junior College 


preside nt of the 


of Connecticut, has beet 


esident of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges to fill tl 


vacancy in t om ( 1used by 


the 


+ 


resignatio1 


I Glenn riffi l, Pure I 
versity and Doris Sponseller, Ohi 
University have been nominated for the 
board of directors of the American 
Business Writing Association. Ther: 
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are three to be elected and the terms of 
the elected directors will expire in 1962. 


Otto J. Madland, Madison Business 
College, Madison, Wisconsin has been 
elected president of the Central Com- 
Teachers Association. Other 
elected at the recent meeting 
Ralph B. Wells, 
Institute of Business, Des 
secretary, Stuart E. 
College, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Lutenberg, Bayless 
Business College, Dubuque, lowa. Ward 
R. Hamilton, Hamilton College, Mason 
City, Iowa, member of 


the Executive 


mercial 
officers 
are: Vice 
\merican 
Moines, 


sears, 


president, 


lowa; 
Gates 


asurer, Everett 


was named a 


Comnnittee 


rr. James Crawford will be the guest 
Chicago Area Business 
Educators Association meeting on 
October 24. He has chosen “Typewrit 
ing Omnibus” at the title for his talk on 
the teaching of typewriting. CABEA 
meets at 12 noon in the Wedgwood 
Marshall Field and Company 


speaker at the 


Room at 


New is the keynote of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association’s 1960 
Convention: A new hotel, the Sheraton; 
decade, 1960; a new being 
introduced—Automation. The theme is 
‘A Convention New Look.” 

Realizing that classroom teachers look 
to having 


a new area 


with a 


meetings in subject 
held, but 
> meet- 
will 


forward 


areas, these meetings will be 
presented from a new angle. The 
new area, Automation, 
time that 


subject area 


ing on the 
be held at a will not be in 
conflict with 
since the implications of automation are 


business educators on al 


meetings 


of interest 
levels and in all subject matter areas 
EBTA’s 63rd Annual Convention will 


Hotel Sheraton in Phila- 
15, and 16, 1960. 


be held at the 
delphia April 14, 


Ruben J. Dumler, St. Johns College, 
Winfield, Kansas was elected president 
of the Mountain-Plains Business Educa- 
tion Association at the June convention, 
held in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Ger- 
ald A. Porter, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma was elected vice- 
president and E. P. Baruth, McCook 
College, McCook, Nebraska was named 
treasurer. The executive secretary for 
the coming year is Agnes M. Kinney, 
North High School, Denver, Colorado. 

The 1960 convention of this group 
will be held at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel 
in Denver, Colorado. John Binnion, of 
the University of Denver, was selected 
as the 1960 convention general 
man 


chair 


president of the 
Distributive 
that 


Mrs. Nelle G. Flynn, 
National Association of 
Education Teachers, sends 
her group will have three meetings at 
the American Vocational Association 
Convention in Chicago, December 7th 
through 11th. On Monday there will be 
a discussion group on “Problems and 
their Solutions of the National Asso 
ciation of Distributive Education Teach 
ers”. There will be an informal break 
fast for NADET members on Thurs 
day. In the afternoon on Thursday there 
will be a proféssional meeting for this 
group at which William B. Logan, Di 
rector of Distributive Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus will conduct 
a “shirt clinic” 


word 


] 
sieeve 


At the Annual Business Meeting of 
NOMA’s 40th International Conference 
in New Orleans, Walter Emmerling, 
Manager, General Office Servicés Dept., 
The Procter & 


Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 





COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT STANDS 


And The Exclusive New Automatic = 


““LIFT-LOK”’ 


Posture Chairs And Stools For: 


4” adjustable plot- 
form for manual & 
electric typewriters 


Keaea 


solid plastic top 


) solid plastic top All School Departments 


open book shelf shown 
drawer optional t 


modesty panel 


"x 16 ga. tubing 
brazed joints 


‘adj. rubber levelizer 
glides for uneven floors 


WRITE et cdditionot height 

For FREE 30 Day 

No Obligation Trial 

Basis And Quantity 
Price List Of 


Full 7’’ Height Adjustment On All 
Chairs And Stools 


open book shelf shown 
drawer optional 


1” x 16 ga. tubing - wide 
brazed joints 


adj. rubber levelizer 


glides for uneven floors 
& 1" additional height economical space saver unit 


To Adjust Raise To 
Desired Height And 
Chair Will 
Automatically 
Lock In 





Complete Line 


IEE , 





Selected Position 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. BOX 237 


GARRETT, INDIANA 


Ohio, was elected 37th International 
president of National Office Manage- 
ment Association. 


Duquesne Uni- 


Alpha Phi Chapter 
Pennsylvania, 


versity, Pittsburgh, 
earned the Pi Omega Pi national chap- 
ter award for 1958-1959. Omicron Chap 
ter, Kansas State College, Pittsburgh 
was second. 

The plan for the 
based upon projects 
national), publications, 
National Council members. 
chapter becomes the judging committee 
for the succeeding year. Mu Chapter, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em 
poria served in that capacity for the 


present award 


system is 
and 


award 
(Local, state 
and reports to 
The winning 


The theme for the November 26-29 
Southern Business 
to be held at the 


convention of the 
Education Association, 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Vir 
ginia is “Widening Horizons in Busi 
Education”. Marg Crumley, 
assistant supervisor of business 
tion in Virginia, has appointed 
State Coordinator for the convention 
Earl Bracey, Norfolk Division, College 
of William and Mary, Norfolk, Vir 
ginia, and Ruth Lee, W Wilson 
High School, Portsmouth, Virginia 
have been appointed local co-chairmen 
Z. S. Dickerson, Madison College, Har 
risonburg, Virginia is president of the 


ness uerite 
educa 


been 


oodr« WwW 


association 

The annual Fellowship 
scheduled for Thursday evening 
sional and sectional meetings will follow 
general Friday 
The annual banquet is sched- 
Friday evening, with Walter 
president of the National 
Association as the 


Dinner is 
Divi 
the first session on 
morning 
uled for 
Emmerling, 
Office Management 
speaket 
Following the 

morning there will be a 
“The Chang 

Implications for 
with D. D 
and the follow- 
Brewbaker, 


Walker, and 


Second General Session 
on Saturday 
panel discussion on ing Em 
Education 
Business Education” 
senberry as moderator 
ing panel members: J. J. 
Mildred A. Witten, A. L 
Theodore Woodward. 
Various groups have planned break 
fasts and luncheons at the time of the 
Delta Pi Epsilon 
for Friday 
Teachers, 
Richmond 
planned 
Saturday 
regional 


phasis in 
Les 


convention. The 
luncheon is scheduled 
George Peabody College for 
Kentucky and 
Institute have 
for early 
will be a 
Omega Pi on 


University of 
Professional 
breakfast meetings 
morning. There 
luncheon meeting of Pi 
Saturday. 


Elizabeth A. Corcoran, president of 
the Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation, has announced a meeting of her 
group for Friday evening, November 6 
and Saturday, November 7 at Hotel 
Webster Hall, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Speakers will be Lawrence W. 
Erickson, Madeline S. Strony, R. Rob- 
ert Rosenberg, and George W. Ander 
son. The program will include typewrit- 
ing and office practice panels. 
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People in the News 





9 
Asmus—President of WBEA 
Dumler—Heads Mountain-Plains BEA 
Hanna—NBTA President 
Hargrove—Director Dictaphone Educ. Div. 
Henson—Southeastern BCA Head 
Hosler—Heads NABTE 
Hossfield—Manager Underwood BE Div. 
Kulp—President of EBTA 
Madland—CCTA President 
Oliverio—Heads UBEA Research Foundation 
Palmer—NACEBS President 
Shilt—BE Supervisor in Buffalo 
Tyler—Theta Alpha Delta President 
White—Head of NEBCA 
Wright—AACTE President 


Wittenberg—Heads Adm. Div. of UBEA 





teach up-to-date 
AUTOMOTIVE 


ACCOUNTING 
with these 
DEALER STANDARD 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 

PRACTICE SETS 


GENERAL MOTORS 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
AT CORP. 


AMERICAN MOTORS 


Your students will become thoroughly familiar with 
the exact accounting systems used by the nation’s 
largest automobile dealers. The accounting prob- 
lems start during the month with the books in 
balance and all entries made up-to-date. The man- 
uals accompanying the sets list all the transactions 
to be recorded for the remainder of the month, 
including preparation of the financial statements. 
Every step is thoroughly described. 

fuse 


Each set incorporates all the Ailes ee 
latest revisions, and includes all —= 


the journals, ledgers and account- 
ing: forms necessary. | 

Ten day inspection offer to 
business schools. 


WRITE TODAY FOR LITERATURE | 
CONTAINING COMPLETE | 


INFORMATION AND PRICES! fois, == 
j Mang) 
i taal 
erm 


eel 











The REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS Company 


Dayton 1, Ohio, 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


The New 7th Edition 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Piper, Gruber, and Curry 
. . « A book that ''puts first things first’ 


This seventh edition provides a logica!, functional, 
concrete presentation of fundamentals and practical 
applications. New sections are added, units are 
divided, prices and other figures are brought up to 
date, and new charts and tables are included. It 
incorporates new features and improvements sug- 
gested by more than 200 teachers whose replies to a 
questionnaire were based on classroom experience 


with the previous edition. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 











HANDY BINDER 
For Your Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


For The Coming School Year 


Maybe you will want to refer to the issues of THE 
JOURNAL for the school year starting this month—but 
will you still have them? Why not keep your copies in 
these attractive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies 
inserted or removed in one operation. Each binder holds 
a full year’s copies. 


Price $3.50 postpaid in U.S. 











THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me Handy Binders. 


Name 
Street Number . 


City . 
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20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING & AC- 
COUNTING, 21ST Edition, First-Year 
Course, by Paul A. Carlson, Hamden 
L. Forkner, and Lewis D. Boynton, Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 532 pp., 1957. $3.16, 


The new 20th Century uses tne success 
ful system of simple first cycle treatment 
through constantly expanding cycles with 
new illustrations, new forms, and new pro- 
cedures in each cycle. At the end of chapter 
student has handled a journal, a 
a trial balance. By the end of 
is prepared for the second 
bookkeeping cycle 
he will be learn 
the process 


7, the 
ledger, and 
chapter 10 he 
project the complete 
This is not the last time 
instruction ; 
the book 


been 


ing through cycle 
continues throughout 


Special attention has 


Sentences and paragraphs 
been illus 
Chapters 


given to the 
language needs 
are short. All 


trated when they are 


new terms have 
introduced 
have been: shortened and color is used 


throughout the text 


The use of the journal in the second 


< hapter differs from the method of presen 
tation which has been popular for the last 
Many people who have 
secretly been wanting to teach this way 
should find the book helpful. 

In addition to the two special projects 
mentioned in the first section there are four 


twenty years 


additional opportunities to use the complete 
Two optional practice sets are pro 

Achievement 
teachers key and the 


all available 


cvcle 
vided 
awards, and the 


tests, achievement 


teachers manual are 


PERSONAL TYPING, 2d Ed., by Alan C. 
Lloyd and Russell J. Hosler, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 128 pp., 1959. $2.84. 
The authors suggest that the material in 

this book is arranged in the sequence best 

for the typist—so, “do not skip around” 

Each lesson includes drill, study, and prac 

tice for a training session of 40 to 50 

minutes. 

The keyboard presentation is done wholly 
through three-letter words, to stimulate 
continuity and rhythm from the outset. 
With lesson 8, however, longer words are 
introduced. Noteworthy: The text was 
classroom tested, through three drafts, in 
the University of Wisconsin (demonstra- 
tion) High School. 

Part 1 (twenty-five lessons) introduces 
the alphabet (9 lessons); provides  skill- 
improvement opportunity with emphasis on 
letter combinations, location drills, etc., and 
teaches the figures and a few symbols keys. 

Part II teaches centering; report writ- 
ing (including enumerations, bibliography, 
outlines); tabulation; index card; cards 
and envelopes; personal letters; basic 
manuscripts. Materials are also provided 
for speed building development, com- 
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at the typewriter, word divi- 
information. 


position 


sion, and other necessary 

Part III provides opportunity for proj- 
ects involving letters; tabulations; display; 
manuscript writing ; and in culmination, the 
preparation of a complete term paper in the 
form of a correspondence manual. 

This is a complete text for a one-semes- 
ter typing program. The content is suitable 
for the average high school freshman, who 
able to handle the vocabulary 
the adult learner will also find it 


will be 
capably ; 


satisfacte ry. 


TEACHING BUSINESS SUBJECTS, by 
Lioyd V. Douglas, James T. Blanford, 
and Ruth |. Anderson, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
538 pp.,1958. $6.75. 


written to fill the 


methods classes of 


been 
needs of a text for the 


[his book has 
reference 
The 


four 


all business subjects and as 
or handbook for all business teachers. 
therefore divided 
Introduction 
cludes a look at the curriculums and the 
learning process) ; The Skill Subjects; The 
Nonskill Subjects; and Extending Learn- 


ing beyond the Classroom. 


content is into 


(which in- 


Main sections 


Each chapter concludes with questions 
for discussion and case problems dealing 
with the topic being studied. These have 
been written after the style of the Delta 
Pi Epsilon Case Probl 


whic h have 


lems of the Beginning 

Teacher 

popular. 
Part I1V—Extending Learning 

the Classroom considers such topics as co 

programs, adult pro- 

and business 


proved to be very 


Beyond 
operative education 


grams in business education, 


student organizations 


WORKBOOKS | AND II for COMMUNICA. 
TIONS HANDBOOK FOR SECRETAR- 
IES, by Lucy Graves Mayo, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1958. WORKBOOK |: Communications 
Practice — parts one to six, $2.25; 
WORKBOOK II: Language Skill—part 
seven, $2.50. 


The workbooks contain projects to 
parallel the text Communications Hand- 
book for Secretaries; no projects are con- 
tained in the text itself. Many more proj- 
ects can thus be provided for the communi- 
cations practice area with, in most cases, 
considerable detail and explanation. 

Workbook I provides practice in typical 
office communications situations. In both 
workbooks the communications situations 
are numbered and correlated with the exact 
section and paragraph in the text dealing 
with the same situation. In Workbook 2, 
the exercises to implement punctuation, 
grammatical construction, and expression 
review are very complete. 


FASTER TYPING, by George L. Hossfield 
and Julius Nelson, Baltimore: The H. 
M. Rowe Company, 94 pp., 1959. $1.84. 


Years of practice and work by experts 
have produced the kind of copy on which 
students can type at maximum speed—copy 
that is built stroke by stroke for top-stroke 
writing. Students find that the exercises 
are arranged to present the letter combina- 
tions that occur with the greatest fre- 
quency in all copy. As students move to 
higher and higher speeds in typing copy in 
this book, they develop the speedbuilding 
fingering patterns that mean more speed 
on any copy 

Part I—Building Your Typing Speed— 
concentrates on letter combinations. Prac- 
tice is provided through alphabetic sen- 
tences, speed words, sentences, 3-letter 
speed combinations, application sentences, 
and speed paragraphs. Each of the 
tions, even alphabetic sentences, emphasizes 
the letter combination being practiced. Thus 
the book can be used not only to build 
speed but also to remedy poor technique on 


sec- 


certain combinations 

Part II—Building Your Typing Skill— 
provides double-letter word practice, proper 
name practice (use of capitals), and work 
with figures. The sections of practice here 
include drill on the skill being mastered 
through word practice, sentence practice, 
and paragraph practice. Word-a-minute 
count is provided for automatic one- two- 
and five-minute computation 


AUDITING, Principles and Case Problems, 
by Arnold W. Johnson, New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., $7.50, 684 
pp., 1959. 


In this one-volume text two 
popular books now appear—Principles of 
Auditing and Case Problems in Auditing 
In the preparation of this text, the 
case problems book has been coordinated 
with each chapter of the principles text. 
Numerous new case problems have been in- 
cluded’ and chapter revision in the prin- 
ciples text has brought the content up t 
date. There are now 185 case problems 
planned to be used with the first 17 chap- 
ters of the Principles section. 


up-to date 


new 


References also revised, are plentifully 
given and numerous illustrations of typical 
working papers are provided where neces- 
sary. 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS, 3d Ed., by 
S. J. Wanous and Edward E, Wanous, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 1959, $1.00. 


This popular typing book provides 
excellent speedbuilding, remedial practice, 
and technique-building materials. Included 
are exercises for keyboard review; finger- 
action stroking; rhythm drills; speed 
drills; control drills; machine manipula- 
tion; production drills; creative typing; 
typing English and pretranscription drills ; 
sustained typewriting drills; and typewrit- 
ing games 

The book is planned for easy use with 
suggested schedules for 15-minute and 40- 
minute practice periods, bottom-of-the-page 
topical index, and a quick guide to drills 
on the back of the last cover. 

A set of books of this type is always use- 
ful in the classroom, 
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She'd sooner let her boss 


see her hair in 


curlers than be 





- 

















that’s why 
she uses 
A.W.FABER 


GRASER STIK 


The original grey eraser point 
— always best for erasing 





If you look untidy you are 
telling your Boss that you 
don't care what he thinks 
of your appearance. It’s 
the same with letters. 
SLOPPY STRIKEOVERS 
are as out-of-date as 
Model T's. Get rid of 
bulky erasers for good. 
Pick up that white- 
polished pencil-shaped 
beauty—A.W.FABER 
ERASERSTIK. It gives you 
the point you need to 
erase a letter without 
smearing the whole 

word. With ERASERSTIK 
you erase without a trace. 
Do what most better-paid 
executive Secretaries 

do. Use ERASERSTIK. 

Got some? 

Then get some. 


ERASER 


A.W.FABER-CASTELL Pencil Co., Inc. 
Newark 3, N. J. 





AW.Faser GRASERSTIK Gl SERVICED us.a. 7099B 


AW. Faber GRASERSTIK GL SERVICE) US.4. 7099 

















ILE 


— 


Which point do you prefer ? 

Slender, Medium or Blunt....The choice 
is yours. EraserStik 7099 and 7099B can 
be easily pointed with a mechanical or 
hand sharpener to suit your taste. 





ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 22 


AN OFFICE WORKER'S CREED 
Earl A. Dvorak 


Indiana University 
Bloomington 


T IS common knowledge among supe 
' visory and managerial office personnel 
that 
attitude 


othice 


toward 


business teachers many 
workers the proper 
their jobs and toward their 
employment. The attitude is one of 
in it for me,” not “what opportunities are 
r maximum 


and 
lack 
company of 
“what's 
here and how can I be of sery 
ice.” 

Perhaps business teachers are partially at 
fault for the condition. Realizing the difh 
culty of developing proper attitude in pre 
employment training in youth whose knowl- 
the world 


business 


edge of the office and business 
is limited, many 
take little or nothing. They take the point 
f that the too big, 
are too many ftactors to Co] 
with in the attempt, and that 
youngsters become more mature they will 
The that 


thing can be done—in 


teachers under 


of view undertaking 1s 
that there 


as the 


“straighten” out fact is some- 
all business subjects 
as revealed by numerous suggestions in 
business literature 

To those suggestions, I would like to add 
an office worker’s i should be 


emphasized in all office training courses. 


creed which 


Such a creed has the advantage of bringing 
together in one place major goals to work 
toward, as expressed in the key statements 
Perhaps it would be well to have the pupils 
build the creed and for the business teacher 
to see that it is complete and meaningfully 
stated how it 
each pupil should have a 


Regardless ol 1S developed, 


copy and make 
frequent reference to particular items 1n it. 

I have tried my 
basis for 


hand at one; at least 
serves aS a improvement The 
creed follows: 

I believe that my position of employment 
is a major opportunity for me to make the 
contribution to the betterment of mankind 
that I (Where is 
there only 
to compute the 
total 
taken of the opportunity 
| 


py sition, chances 


smcerely want to make 
a greater opportunity? I have 
hours at work to 
not 


my 


ratio of 
waking hours. If advantage is 
available in 
are opportunities avail- 
able elsewhere will be ignored, too. ) 

I believe that loyalty to my company of 
employment is essential. (The company has 
a right to expect loyalty of its employees 
It takes me in as a member of its “team”’— 
a “team” to get a job’done. It has an in 
vestment in me and it has a right to expect 


me to fulfill my assignment toward achiev 


of the company. Deroga 
or about 


ing the objectives 
tory remarks about the company 


are out of 


company personnel in public 
order. If it is impossible to be loyal, it is 
time to look. for another position, ) 

I believe I can be a better employee by 
having a general knowledge of my company 
of employment and the relationship of my 
position to the company. (The 
more I know about my company of employ 
ment the better employee I am likely to 
he fact that I take the time to 


others in 


become. T 
extend my knowledge of the company be 


yond my position is evidence that I 
with only that 


im not 


satished with the obvious, 


f direct concern to me.) 
I believe that 
ticed in my position. (Supplies are not to be 


should 1 


economy ” pra 

wasted, equipment is not to be mishandled, 
and furniture is not to be used for purposes 
intended. It is well to 
supplies, equip 


those 
that company 
furniture are the company’s; it 


than 
remember 


other 


ment, and 
the right to point out the conditions 
under which they should be used 

Not to be overlooked is economy of time 
Arriving tardy, running overtime on coftec 


1 
nas 


much time to complete 
ossiping” while work goes undone, 
and clearing up well in the 
end-of day hour are serious violations of 
“A day’s work for a day’s pay.” ) 

I believe that I should become more pro 
ficient the longer I (To be satisfied 
level of pe rformance is to 
le vel 


to € x perience thie 


breaks, taking too 
a job, as 


advance of 


Serve 
with a certain 
stagnate; it is particularly sad if the 
is low. I should strive 


satisfaction that comes with continuous 
progress. ) 

I believe that each of my fellow 
merits my respect and has some good quali 
ties to his credit. (A positive outlook to 
ward workers is 

be happy in my position. How I 


at top level if [ am at 


/] Or 7 
WOrReers 


fellow necessary if I am 


possibly produce 
odds with my “teammates.’’) 

I belteve that my position and the work 
I produce are of such importance that it ts 
unperative that I be on hand each work day 
unless there is 
(To say “T’ll 
there’ reveals 
fact that the 
created if it 


valid reason to be absent 
missed if I’m not 
knowledge rf the 
held never would 
did have a 


never be 
lack of 
position 
not 


have been 


purpose ) 
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underwood 


PRESENTS THE 


Second Annual 
1960 Awards Program 
for Business Education 
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For the best typist of the year: 


THE BEST TYPIST AWARD 


For the outstanding graduating business education student: 


THE AWARD OF MERIT 


THE BEST TYPIST AWARD is in the form of 
a medallion to be presented at the end of the 


THE AWARD OF MERIT is in the form of a 
personally inscribed certificate in a handsome 
binder. It will be presented at the end of the school year. The award recipient will be selected 
school year to the outstanding graduating busi- by the typing teachers who will consider the 
ness education student. Selection will be made typing ability of every student who has taken 


by business teachers and school administrators. typing during the current school year. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION offers these incentive awards to all schools with business 
education curricula, as part of the company’s Education Program. For further details and for 
posters for your bulletin boards announcing the competition to students, write to your local 
Underwood representative or Underwood Corporation. 


Final date to make application to participate: February 29, 1960 


underwood [il 


BUSINESS EDUCATION DIVISION, 1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


World's largest home study school, 
famous since 1891 as “Alma Mater” to. distinguished 
graduates in all walks of life—more than 6,750,000 

students today—I.C.S. has also achieved prominence in 
the field of employee training. Throughout the United 
States and Canada, 5,977 top firms are presently training 


employees through I.C.S. job-related instruction. 


Oatonals with Tape Recorders return 


150% annually on our investment.” 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Scranton, Pa. 


Division of International Textbook Company 


“T.C.S. is built on the concept of 
individual, personal attention to the 
student—the kind of attention that 
keeps us ‘by his side’ every step of 
the way through his training with us. 

“This demands the best of student 
service in all phases of our opera- 
tion. It’s particularly true in our 
Student Accounts Division, where 
posting more than 75,000 active ac- 
counts, plus our need for timely 
statistical reports, demands a highly 
efficient system. 

“Our five National Class 32 Ma- 


chines and National Punched Paper 
Tape Recorders return 150% an- 
nually on our investment. As an 
integral part of our accounting de- 
partment, these machines provide a 
uniform flow of data on punched 
paper tapes which have greatly sim- 
plified our accounting procedures.” 


President 


International Correspondence Schools 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Punched paper tape 
is created automati- 
cally as a by-product 
of posting student ac- 
counts. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U. 8, PAT. OFF. 


Wtonal’ 


_ ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wer paper (No Carson Requiren) 
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